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THE WAR, 


byes apocryphal history of the beginning of the Turkish 
campaign has less political importance than the inter- 
view of the Emperors of Russia and Avsrria at Reich- 
stadt. It is said that the Austrian Government will 
communicate the results of the meeting to the other Great 
Powers. If the report is well founded, it will be inferred 
that there is for the present no risk of a European war. 
The first interest of Austria is the maintenance of general 
peace, and the early termination of the local war. Accord. 
ing to another statement, the Emperor of Austria has pro- 
posed to mediate between Russia and England. It is 
scarcely probable that any definite offer of the kind was 
made, for there is no quarrel between the Governments. 
The Emperor of Russta is fully aware of the falsehood of 
the daily assertions of official Russian newspapers, that 
England is offering active assistance to Turkey. The re- 
fusal to sign the Berlin Note could not be formally stated 
as a ground of offence ; nor is it probable that the Austrian 
Government would now desire torevive a question which has 
become obsolete. It is possible that the Emperor of AusTRIA 
or Count AnpRassy may have suggested the expediency of 
inducing England to concur in measures for the pacifica- 
tion of the East. If there had been any misunderstanding 
or expression of irritation, no Power could interfere more 
fitly or effectively than Austria. In spite of repeated as- 
surances of concert among the three Imperial Courts, it 
has always been evident that, sooner or later, the policy of 
England and Austria must converge. Neither nation 
would at any time willingly allow Russia to exercise para- 
mount authority in European Turkey. In other respects 
the interests of Austria are affected by complications in 
which England has no share. The sympathies of race and 
religion which exist among the Slavonic inhabitants of the 
provinces on both sides of the Turkish border impose on 
the Austrian Government duties both of consideration and 
of vigilance. The Emperor Francis JosErH can neither 
disregard the feelings of the Austrian Servians, nor encour- 
age attempts to derange the balance of the monarchy by 
the acquisition of additional Slavonic territory. Of all the 
mendacious statements which have been published since 
the beginning of the campaign, General TCHERNAIEFF’s 
report that Austrian troops had been fighting on the side 
of the Turks is the most extravagant. 

The policy of England is simple and intelligible, and it 
may be doubted whether the country shares the impatience 
for further information which it is thought proper to 
profess in Parliament. The reported atrocities of the Cir- 
cassians and other irregular troops in Bulgaria have 
probably been exaggerated ; a the general story —_ on 
apparently good authority, and Mr. DisrazLi’s language 
pi wore indicated a belief that there was some founda- 
tion for the rumour. Half-sa Mahometans are not 
likely to have suppressed an insurrection of Christians by 
gentle methods. Mr. DisrazLi was fully justified in as- 
suming that the English Ambassador would not be slow 
to protest against intolerable cruelty and rapine. If the 
English Government had at any time undertaken to pro- 
tect the Porte against its disaffected subjects, acts of 
tyranny and cruelty for which the Turkish Ministers 
might be responsible would perhaps furnish argu- 
ments against a continuance of partisanship. On the other 
hand, no crimes committed by Circassians or Bashi 
Bazouks render it the duty of England to engage in a cru- 
sade for the expulsion of the Turks from Europe. As 


Russia has not yet openly undertaken the defence of 
Servia and Montenegro against Turkey, it is absurd to find 
fault with English Ministers for not adopting the cause of 
the Christians. If a dispassionate Englishman could infiu- 
ence the course of events by a wish, he would probably 
hope that the Servians and their allies should succeed in 
expelling the Turks from Bosnia and Herzegovina; but 
serious politicians are not disposed in the midst of war to 
waste their time in analysing their own sympathies or 
wishes. The stronger and not the more deserving com- 
batant will prevail ; and if the Turks are superior to their 
adversaries in numbers and in armament, they will, in de- 
fault of foreign interference, be victorious. If they succeed 
in crushing their enemies, those who from the first depre- 
cated the war will have been amply justified. It may be 
admitted that a different result would support the opposite 
conclusion. 

It is still possible that the apparent superiority of the 
Turks at the beginning of the campaign may prove to be 
illusory. The movements of the Montenegrin contingent 
are obscure; and General TcHERNAIEFF’s plans may not 
have been fully understood. It is now said that he has 
secured his line of retreat, and that he is marching towards 
the Balkan. According to another account, he is halting 
for the purpose of arming and organizing the Bosnian 
recruits who are reported to be flocking to his camp. 
Though the victory of Osman Pasua in front of Saitschar 
is confirmed, he seems to have been prevented from pur- 
suing his success by his want of a pontoon train, which 
would have enabled him to cross the river Timok, and to 
turn the Servian position. In the West there seems to 
have been no serious conflict between the Turks and the 
Montenegrins who have occupied the passes which com- 
mand access to the sea, and who have received the 
submission of some Mahometan villages on a promise 
of protection. The loss of their communication with 
the harbour of Klek is a serious misfortune to the Turks. 
At the worst, the aggressors in the war are so far relieved 
from the charge of rashness that they are secure against 
extermination and subjection. Prince Mitan and Prince 
Nicwotas and their countrymen have risked their lives in 
the struggle, but neither the existence of their States nor 
their independence is at stake. Unfortunately for the 
Turks, all Europe would unanimously resist an extension 
of Mahometan rule. At the end of the war, whatever may 
be its fortune, Servia and Montenegro will remain the pro- 
perty of their former occupiers. If they are defeated, they 
will for some time to come appreciate more fully the danger 
of a conflict with Turkey, especially as they will have learned 
that considerations of high policy prevent Russia from openly 
interfering, except perhaps to rescue them from the con- 
sequences of their imprudent defiance. The practical proof 
that a population of less than a million and a half is not a 
match for the Turkish Empire will not discredit the military 
character of either Servia or Montenegro. Their enterprise 
would be more hopeful if they were merely giving aid to a 
kindred and friendly population ; but both in Bulgaria and 
in Bosnia a warlike minority is on the side of the Turks, 
who have been since the conquest of the Caucasus further 
strengthened by colonies of Circassians who were unwilling 
to live under Russian rule. In all the provinces which are 
likely to become the seat of war the Mahometans are strong 
enough to keep their disaffecced neighbours in check with- 
out aid from the regular army. The Turkish generals will 
find themselves at liberty to deal exclusively with the 
enemy, and they are probably superior in force. It is not 
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known whether their number includes any able com- 
mander, and it is remarkable that two or three of the 
nerals are renegades. 

It is highly probable that the declaration of war by 
Servia and Montenegro may not have been altogether un- 
welcome at Constantinople. The Ministers are simul- 
taneously relieved from the duty of devising organic 
reforms, and from the present necessity of paying their 
debts. No accumulation of Axprass¥ Notes and Berlin Memo- 
randums could produce any result but vague and general 
promises, as long as domestic war and insurrection demand 
all the energies of Government. Those who regretted the 
failure of Hussery: Pasua’s resolute policy must. have 
been satisfied when the Servians entered on the contest 
which the murdered Minister would have anticipated. 
Although it is no longer possible to raise loans, money 
will by some method or other be found for the main- 
tenance of the war, and at the worst the resources of Con- 
stantinople are greater than those of Belgrade. It is 
true that a succession of defeats would involve great danger 
to the Empire, but for the present the Porte is probably con- 
fident of success. The ulterior risk which may arise from 
the encouragement of Turkish obstinacy and arrogance is not 
likely to be understood or taken into account. The difficulties 
of establishing justice and equality among the subjects of the 
Sutran will be greatly- increased by events which may in- 
spire the dominant race with fresh confidence in their own 
strength and superiority. It was not without reason that 
prudent observers a year ago regretted the outbreak of the 
insurrection in Herzegovina as the possible cause of embar- 
rassment to Europe, and of indetinite misfortune to all 
classes of the population of Turkey. There is undoubtedly 
another side to the question. The extension of the Chris- 
tian Principalities, or an addition to their number, would 
be a great and permanent gain to the majority of the popr- 
lation, though it would involve the Mahometans of the dis- 
trict in ruin. All general reflections end as they begin, 
with the unsatisfactory conclusion that the comparative 
strength of the belligerents will decide the issue of the 
struggle, with little reference to their respective merits or 
their rights. 


THE LISBON TRAMWAYS CASE. 


re beginning to end the history of the Lisbon 
Tramways case has been remarkable. In the first 
place, the case of Twycross v. Grant is only one of ninety 
actions, and it is not often that on the fate of one action 
that of eighty-nine others depends. In the next place, the 
hearing of the case was entirely due to the interposition of 
Lord CotrrinGe, who first declined to grant the defendants 
the further delay they asked for, and then, when their 
counsel consented to a verdict, allowed the case to proceed 
on the ground that it was for the benefit of the 
eighty-nine other plaintiffs that the facts should come 
out once for all on the first action on the list. 
Lastly, the counsel for the defendants threw up 
their briefs when the action was thus allowed to 
proceed, as they considered it impossible to address a jury 
with any effect after they had consented to a verdict. An 
opening was thus given to Mr. Aubert Grant, one of the 
defendants, to make a speech on his own behalf; and he 
made a most striking and effective speech, which no 
counsel could have rivalled, for Mr. Grant unbosomed him- 
self to the jury and to an admiring audience with a trank- 
ness which was quite beyond the guarded range of an 
advocate. To a certain extent, the issues involved were 
exceedingly simple. Messrs. CLarK and Puncuarp under- 
took to construct the proposed tramways for 304,000l., as 
was stated in the prospectus. But the prospectus did 
not state that out of this sum 70,000l. was to be given 
by the contractors, principally to Mr. Grant and the 
Duke of Satpanus, who had obtained the concession. 
An Act passed previously to the formation of the 
Company directed that at the time of the promotion 
of a Company all contracts made before issuing the pro- 
Poy by any of the directors, officials, or promoters of 
the Company, must be disclosed. As the contract between 
Messrs. CLark and Puncwarp and Mr, Grayr had not been 
disclosed, the first question was whether they and Mr. 
Grant were promoters; and as they and he together had 
done everything to determine the fate and character of the 
Company from its inception, had arranged all the terms, 
and selected and qualified the directors, it is impossible to 


see how there could be such people as promoters if these 
were not promoters. The case of the plaintiff was that, if 
it had been disclosed, as in law it ought to have been dis- 
closed, that out of the sum which the shareholders were 
invited to find 70,000]. was to go to persons interested 
in forming the Company, he would never have sub- 
scribed. What, then, was the amount of damage he 
had sustained by the proper disclosure being withheld P 
Was he entitled to have his share refunded to him of the 
amount diverted from the disclosed objects of the Company, 
or was he entitled to say that he ought to be put in the 
position he would have occupied if he had never had any- 
thing to do with the Company at all? This was a difficult 
and delicate question, which it was the business‘of the jury 
to settle; and they decided in favour of the latter view, and 
held those who had failed to make the disclosure liable not 
only to refund what they had diverted from the disclosed 
objects of the Company, but all the losses which the Company 
had through any cause sustained. Finally, there was the 
question which, at the instance of Mr. Grant, was left to the 
jury, whether the promoters omitted to make the disclosures 
legally incumbent on them witha bond fide belief thatthese dis- 
closures were not legally incumbent on them. This issue 
the jury found in Mr. Grant’s favour ; but they declined to 
give any answer to the further question whether the 
omission to disclose had proceeded from fraudulent motives. 
The general result of the case, as it now stands, is that the 
defendants have to make good to the plaintiff all the losses 
he has sustained by his connexion with the Company, 
although they were not aware of their legal liability to 
make the disclosures which they ought to have made; and 
the point is left open whether the omission of a legal duty 
proceeded from improper motives. If promoters needed a 
severe lesson, they have certainly got one. 


The chief interest of the proceedings lay in Mr. Granv’s 
speech. He had been attacked by the plaintiff’s counsel 
as having done something very bad indeed in promoting, 
and being paid for promoting, the Company as he did. It 
was the main object of Mr. Grant to show that in 1871, 
when the Company was formed, he in thus promoting a 
Company was only doing like the rest of a very respectable 
world, and that in this particular instance he had behaved 
with exceptional wisdom and right feeling. He knew he 
was notorious, a mun much abused, one at whom ever 
one was inclined to fling a stone, and he wished to make 
an oration to the English public, and show that he was not 
nearly so black as he was painted; and his speech was so 
telling that, after many warnings, the judge had to 
clear the Court in order to stop the applause with 
which his remarks were greeted. In one way he was sin- 
gularly fortunate, for he had to deal with a judge who 
could not be prejudiced against him, because he knew 
nothing about him. Lord CoLermce was able to say 
what few persons in London could say, that he had never 
seen Mr. Grant’s monster mansion, and although he had 
sat in the House of Commons with Mr. Gran, yet as to 
Mr. Grant’s doings and manner of life Lord CoLeripGe was 
as ignorant as any little child could be. As Lord Cots. 
RIDGE started with this perfect impartiality, it was propor- 
tionally gratifying to Mr. Granr that the judge, to a very 
great extent, countenanced the views which Mr. Granr 
put forward. Lord Coteripce allowed that it was 
not fair to single out one promoter as exception- 
ally bad, when promotion was the order of the day, 
and people of the highest distinction were eager to benetit 
by the flow of gold which promoters could make to flow. 
And Lord Co.eripce bestowed just commendation on the 
conduct of Mr. Grant, who, when he found that a neces- 
sary change in the direction of the tramway involved further 
cost, strongly urged on the board and the contractors to 
give up the concern altogether, and return the money to 
the subscribers. It is a very good thing that stricter views 
now prevail, and that the exposition of the law by different 
Courts has put an effectual obstacle in the way of Companies 
being formed as they used to be formed five or six 
years ago. But at that date it is quite conceivable: that 
promoters like Mr. Grant did not think they were doing 
very wrong. In order that a Company might be formed, it 
was necessary that its supposed advantages should be 
made known to the public. ‘To ensure this recourse must 
be had to advertising, and advertising on a large scale is 
very expensive. After all, the public might not be 
tempted, and sufficient shares might not be subscribed for, 
to make it possible to go on. In that case the promoters 
had themselves to lose the money paid for advertising; 
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and they imagined, as Mr. Grant explained, that, if they 
succeeded in getting subscribers, they were justly entitled 
tobe paid, not only for their outlay, but for the risk 
they had run. Then, again, they had to support the 
market, as it is termed; to defeat the mancuvres of 
adversaries who were always ready to try to stop 
the enterprise at its outset by selling its shares at a dis- 
count, and also often to go further, and tempt the public 
by the creation of an imaginary premium. The latter 
course is one that admits of no real justification; but the 
lax morality of 1871 sanctioned it on the ground that it 
‘was, in point of fact, an indispensable condition of the 
Company being started. 

The topic of the creation of imaginary premiums led 
Mr. Grant into some interesting revelations. He had been 
accused of bribing the press, and in his defence he drew 
an amusing picture of the tribe of City editors. That 
he had given sums of money out of what he received, 
or expected to receive, from the Lisbon Tramways 

any to various City editors, Mr. Grant frankly 
acknowledged. But he denied that he had bought 
them. In the first place, they were for the most part 
poor creatures, whom it was not worth buying; and 
in the next place, the notices of the Company which they 
inserted were mere abridgments of the prospectus. They 
were not puffs, but mere summaries of the advertisement to 
be found in another column. Probably Mr. Grant would 
not deny that, at the time, he thought it of some slight 
advantage to have a summary of an advertisement inserted in 
a part of the paper which every one looks at, and not merely 
to trust to possible subscribers lighting on the advertise- 
ment itself in a remote column. But at any rate, according 
to Mr. Grant, his main purpose in tipping the City editors 
was simply to make himself pleasant at a cheap rate to a 
class of people who were always hanging about him, saun- 
tering into his office, and retailing gossip of one kind or 
another. They were only drops in the vast ocean of the 
clamourers for little presents. The original idea was that 
‘the promoter had some mysterious way of selling shares at 
a premium, and of seeing that shares were allotted to his 
‘friends. In this way he could ensure applicants a small 
circuitous benefit. But this mode of managing things 
appeared to busy practical people like Mr. Grant too cir- 
cuitous. All that the applicants wanted was to get 2ol. or 
30l. in a roundabout way, and, sooner or later, he 
had to find the money. It appeared to him simpler, 
therefore, to give the money ‘out and out, and to 
say to a bothering gossip like a City editor that, if 
he wanted a trifle, he might have it without the foolish 
form of applying for shares. Accordingly, directly it was 
known that Mr. Grant had a Company to promote, a rush 
of applicants came and besought him to let a little of his 
gains come in their direction. Ladies, barristers, officers, 
great people, and little people, down to City editors, all 
asked for a pourboire. To borrow an image from the United 
States, every one suddenly discovered that he was Mr. 
Stewart's cousin. The hands of the promoter were thus 
‘thought clean enough as long as they were the hands of a 
man who recognized the universal cousinhood. As Mr. 
Grant frankly stated, he thought it paid to be liberal, and 
so he gave freely. What he now asks is, that if he has to go 
through the mire, he should not go through it alone. There 
is some justice in his plea. No doubt he is entitled to feel 
a hearty and profound contempt for a considerable section 
of English society. So much comfort he is entitled to take 
to heart in his present misfortune ; and the public generally 
may be glad that the law has not only laid its axe to the 
root of promotion, but has scared away the hosts of little 

plunderers who used to sit on its branches. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


! or debate on going into Committee on ‘the Education 
Bill motion turned on the question whether compulsion 
can be safely applied so long asin many parts of the country 
the only schools open to a parent may be schools belonging 
toa different religious denomination from that to which he 
himself belongs. The discussion was strangely discursive 
on both sides. Mr, Ricuarp sought to make a point with 
the ultra-Protestant section of the Conservatives by depict- 
ing the sad condition of a Dissenter compelled to send his 
child to a Ritualist school. This argument is either unne- 
eessary or invidious. If the operation of the conscience 
Clause is what it ought to be it is unnecessary, because so 


long as the child of the Dissenting parent is not taught 
Ritualism it cannot matter, either to the parent or to his 
advocates in the House of Commons, what is taught to the 
other children. If, on the other hand, the conscience 
clause does not afford the protection which it is supposed 
to afford, there is an obvious injustice in compel- 
ling a parent to send his child to any school 
except one belonging to his own denomination. Mr. 
Ricuarp’s argument, if it proves anything, proves a great 
deal too much for his own purpose. we understand 
his motion, he would like to confine compulsory attendance 
to schools under the management of a School Board. But, 
inasmuch as religious instruction is not prohibited in 
School Board schools, a conscience clause is just as neces- 
sary in this case as in any other. If a Roman Catholic 
parent, for example, is obliged to send his child to a School 
Board school in which the Bible is explained by a Protes- 
tant teacher, how would Mr. Ricwarp propose to protect 
him? We know of no other way than by a stringent con- 
science clause. Butif a conscience clause can be so framed 
as to be effective in a School Board school, it can be so 
framed as to be effective in a Denominational school ; while, 
on the other hand, if it cannot be made effective in a De- 
nominational school, it must be equally powerless in a 
School Board school. A subsequent speaker, indeed, offered 
a quotation which, little as any such meaning can have 
been in his intentions, might be cited as evidence by those 
who agree with Mr. Ricuarp that no conscience clause can 
bind those who are determined to evade it. He mentioned 
a statement of Sir James Kay SHuTrLewortu’s, made at a 
Wesleyan meeting, that Wesleyan schools should, in every 
instance, be adjuncts to the chapel. There is a sense in 
which this sentiment is perfectly compatible with an entire 
absence of proselytism; but when it is sought to convince 
Dissenters that they may send their children to the parish 
school without any danger to their nonconformity, care 
should be taken not to make them a present of any argument 
which might be represented as an assertion that the parish 
school should be in every instance the adjunct to the parish 
church. The true way of answering Mr. Ricuarp is to 
show that, though for Church children school and church 
might be closely connected, it is not at all n that 
they should be connected in the case of Dissenting children. 
The truth is that, even under the best conscience clause, 
there is a difficulty in compelling parents of one religious de- 
nomination to send their children to schools maintained in 
the interest of another denomination. But, as the choice 
lies between doing this and allowing them to keep their 
children at home, we are obliged to accept what is un- 
doubtedly the lesser evil of the two. Lord Sanpon’s ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Forster’s amendment in the 5th Clause 
surrounds the observance of the conscience clause with 
every safeguard that can be devised. It is now placed 
under the protection of the local authority as well as under 
that of the Kducation Department. 


One at least of the Amendments which Lord Saypon 
has introduced into the Education Bill is of unques- 
tionable value, and the Government deserve great credit 
for introducing it. We do not mean that it changes the 
character of the Bill, for we should be sorry to say 
that it was not all along implied, but it does beyond 
question adopt in the most unmistakable way one of 
two alternative views of its character. Lord Har- 
TINGTON said on Monday that he found it difficult to sce 
how the Bill could be regarded in any other point of view 
than as a Bill substantially for the establishment of direct 
compulsion. As the 7th Clause stood when the Bill was 
introduced, it was uncertain whether the measures of com- 
pulsion contemplated in it might be taken or omitted at 
the discretion of the local authority, or could be enforced 
in case of need by the Education Department. The clause 
recognized the duty of every parent to provide for his child 
such elementary instruction as would enable him to obtain 
a labour pass ; but this duty was only to be enforced if it 
should appear to the local authority that the parent 
was neglecting to orm it. Two ambiguities lay 
hid in these phrases. One related to the obligations 
of the local authority. If a local authority omits to 
do what the Bill says that it shall do, the Education 
Department may declare it in default. But did a direc- 
tion to do something, “if it shall appear” that a parent is 
neglecting his duty to his child, lay such an obligation on 
a local authority as could be enforced in the event of its 
being disregarded ? To say the least, there was a doubt 
upon this point, and until it was cleared up it was impos- 
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sible to pronounce with any certainty upon the real value 
of the Bill. The other ambiguity related to the nature of 
the instruction which a parent is bound under the 7th 
Clause to provide for his child. How long would it take 
to qualify a child to obtain a labour pass? Suppose, for 
example, that a local authority prosecuted a parent for not 
sending a child of seven years old to school, and that the 
parent pleaded that it would only take two years to qualify 
the child for a labour pass, and that as such a pass could 


not be had till he was ten years old, it would be a sufficient | 


compliance with the law if he sent him to school when he 
was eight years old, would that be a good answer 
to the charge of neglect? Plainly, it is hard to 
say. In both these respects Lord Sanpoy’s amend- 
ment makes the meaning of the clause perfectly 
clear. The words “if it shall appear” are altogether 


omitted, and the clause simply provides that, if the parent — 


of any child above the age of five years habitually and 
without reasonable excuse neglects to provide it with a 
certain specified elementary instruction, it shall be the 
duty of the local authority to take proceedings against such 
parent. This specified elementary instruction is no longer 
such as will enable the child to obtain a labour pass, but 
simply “ efficient” elementary instruction ; so that at any 
age after five every child must under this clause be at 
school, unless the parent is providing him with efficient 
instruction out of school, or has some reasonable excuse for 
keeping him at home. Whenever, therefore, it is repre- 
sented to the Education Department that a parent is 
disobeying this clause, they will have the right to ascertain 
whether the statement is true; and, if it proves true, to call 
upon the local authority to enforce the clause, or be de- 
clared in default and superseded. With an energetic Edu- 
cation Department the Bill becomes by this simple change 
a Bill for making direct compulsion universal in all cases 
in which indirect compulsion has failed to attain its object. 
Lord Sanpon rightly opposed an amendment which would 
have had the effect of making the adoption of bylaws for 
the enforcing of school attendance compulsory on the local 
authorities. It is, on the whole, better that direct com- 
pulsion should be only resorted to when indirect com- 
pulsion has been proved to be useless than that it should 
be resorted to in the first instance. The need of it will 
thus be made more apparent, and the inconsistency of 
making parents send their children to school instead of to 
work, and then allowing other parents to keep their children 
at home instead of sending them to school, may fairly be 
expected to impress the popular imagination. If the local 
authorities were universally made to pass compulsory by- 
laws, they would in many cases at once set themselves to 
make them as inoperative as possible ; whereas when they 
have been allowed to try the experiment of indirect com- 
pulsion, and have found that nothing has come of it, their 
unwillingness to adopt direct compulsion will have been 
stripped of all excuses beforehand. The 7th Clause was 
further strengthened on Thursday by the omission of “ neces- 
“sary domestic employment” asan excuse for keeping a child 
at home. That in particular cases this excuse will often, and 
rightly, have to be recognized is beyond doubt ; but to insert 
it in the Bill would have been to invite evasion of the obli- 
gations which it is the object of educational legislation to 
establish. There is not a child in the country for whom 
employment could not be found at home if its parents 
wished to avoid sending it to school; and, if the magistrates 
had in every case to decide whether this domestic employ- 
ment was necessary, the Act would break down under the 
weight of the litigation required to enforce it. 


THE SIOUX REVOLT. 


HE defeat and destruction of General Custer and his 
small force by the Sioux in the country near the Mis- 
souri will be distressing to the friends of the sufferers, and 
irritating to the people of the United States; but to the 
victors, and to the Indian tribes in general, it is a far graver 
misfortune. General SHermay, who is ordered to take the 
command on the spot, is one of the ablest of American 
officers, and he has always advocated a vigorous or severe 
treatment of hostile natives. It is not likely that he will 
be guilty of the rashness which seems to have led General 
Custer into misfortune; and the ultimate result of a 
contest between the regular American army and the Indians 
cannot bedoubtful. Itis probable thatthe warlikemovements 
of the Sioux were not unprovoked. Unfortunately for them it 


has been discovered that their reserves are rich in minerals ; 
and they have probably been oppressed and plundered by 
settlers and adventurers on the border. General CusTER 
had recently been summoned to Washington to give 
evidence on the impeachment of Mr. Betxnap for 
selling appointments to frontier trading posts. The un- 
successful candidates for the right of dealing with the 
Indians have not only to make a profit by their 
business, but to recoup the purchase-money which they 
have paid to the Secrerary of War and his agents. It is 
possible that the Indians may have heard exaggerated 
rumours of the reductions of the strength of the army pro- 
posed by the Democratic majority in Congress. Whether 
their motive was hope, despair, cupidity, or revenge, the 
Sioux seem to have resolved upon war; and the news of 
their ill-omened victory will probably render the revolt 
general. A few Indians have adopted the usages of civi- 
lized life; but there is no room even on the vast North 
American continent for roving tribes of hunters and 
warriors. Whatever may be the policy of the Federal 
Government, the borderers regard the Indians as natural 
enemies, and also as useless possessors of uncultivated 
lands which might be more advantageously occupied. There 
is nothing in Indian character or customs to attract those 
who have the opportunity of observing them closely. There 
is indeed a certain nobility in the manliness which has 
always made it impossible to reduce them to slavery ; but 
if they surpass the African negrocs in dignity, they are less 
capable of civilization. The whole number of survivors 
within the United States is believed to be insignificant. 

The ignorance which induces an Indian tribe to defy the 
power of the United States is almost pathetic. It might 
have been supposed that the chiefs who from time to time 
pass through the States on formal visits to Washington 
would have appreciated the irresistible force of the teeming 
white population. The regular army is weak in numbers ; 
but the Indians might have learned that the President can 
summon the militia of any State to the aid of the troops, 
and in the States which come in contact with the Indians 
the appeal would be readily answered. If it is true that 
there are rich mines in the Sioux territory, there will be 
no difficulty in attracting hardy immigrants, who will soon 
be strong enough to protect themselves. On all sides the 
tribes are surrounded by settlements where they will be 
regarded as enemies ; and if they take refuge in the distant 
regions of Canada, they will not be welcome guests. In the 
war which must immediately ensue quarter will seldom be 
given, and perhaps a considerable portion of the offending 
tribe will be exterminated. The Americans are not a cruel 
people ; but those of them who have been concerned in 
indian warfare are accustomed to regard ail compacts with 
savages as nugatory; nor indeed is it easy to abide by 
engagements which, if they were formed, would be 
wholly one-sided. To keep faith with the dominant 
and conquering race is not a point of honour with the 
Indian. His treachery and ferocity, though they may 
sometimes not be without excuse, render it natural to re- 
gard him as an irreconcilable enemy, or rather as a noxious 
animal, Unless conquered Indians can be induced to take 
to the cultivation of the soil, they require more space than 
the victors are disposed to allow them. The larger game 
becomes constantly scarcer, and lands, even in the remotest 
parts of the country, acquire a real or fictitious value. The 
inevitable fate of the Sioux is a subject of compassion 
rather than of regret. The Indians were at no time likely 
to form a useful or creditable political society ; and it per- 
haps matters little, except as far as the character and 
feelings of the people of the United States are concerned, 
whether they die out gradually or are destroyed by irre- 
sistible force. 

The policy of the American Government towards the In- 
dians is either not sufficiently important or not sufficiently 
doubtful to have formed one of the topics on which party 
opinions were expressed at Cincinnati or at St. Louis. It 
is probable that the late catastrophe may attract attention 
to a subject which is perhaps not of the first magnitude. 
The Democrats will welcome the opportunity of attributing 
the disaster to the frauds and oppression practised by Re- 
publican agents; but both parties will be agreed on the 
necessity of exacting vengeance and of securing peace in 
future by the vigorous employment of irresistible force. 
Benevolent Americans have devised many schemes for the 
reclamation and protection of the indigenous race; and 
since the days of Penn the Society of Friends has taken 
a laudable pride in perpetuating the traditions of one 
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of the favourite heraes or saints of the sect. Not long 
since the Quakers were officially recognized as the pro- 
tectors of the Indians; and perhaps they might have 
succeeded if they could have exercised absolute power 
as well as paternal benevolence; but by the side of the 
Quaker agents were pushing traders and adventurers, 
with the force of the United States in reserve. The 
Jesuits in the last century governed and partly civilized 
gentler tribes in Paraguay, being themselves virtually 
sovereign, and combining political and religious influence ; 
but their work was not lasting, and almost all trace of 
their theocratic rule has since disappeared. Agricultural 
and even pastoral tribes sometimes unite and intermarry 
with foreign conquerors. In Mexico and in a large portion 
of South America the Spanish admixture of blood is 
gradually disappearing; and many of the generals and 
Presidents of the various anarchic Republics are said to be 
full-blooded Indians. The roving Indians of the North 
have never amalgamated with the new comers; nor indeed 
are settlers of English blood prone to mix on terms of 
equality with inferior races. The most promising half- 
breeds in North America are descended from Krench 
Canadians. 

Englishexperience offers little encouragement to sanguine 
hopes of preserving and civilizing indigenous barbarians. 
The Maoris of New Zealand are far superior to the North 
American Indians in aptitude for the arts of war and 
peace. They have fought regular troops with little ad- 
vantage of number, and they have readily adapted them- 
selves to constitutional forms of government; yet there is 
too much reason to believe that they are dying out. The 
Caffres of South Africa seem to thrive and multiply in 
regions which are still unoccupied by Europeans; but on 
the frontier of the settlements they are almost always on 
terms of actual or impending hostility to the colonists. As 
the white population increases the native tribes will, like 
the larger beasts of chase, be pushed back into the interior 
of the continent ; and, where land becomes for any reason 
specially valuable, their rights and property will be often 
disregarded. The case of the hill-tribes on the Northern 
frontier of India, though it is constantly necessary to repress 
and punish their predatory tendencies, is less analogous to 
that of the American Indians than to the incursions of 
Mexican freebooters on the southern border of Texas. The 
Sioux and other warlike tribes would seldom encroach 
on the lands of their civilized neighbours if their own 
territory was respected. It is probably impossible to 
restrain the advance of American adventurers; and when 
they are the victims of violence, although they may perhaps 
have been the first wrongdoers, the protection of the Go- 
vernment is necessarily extended to the most aggressive 
citizens. The victors in the late skirmish have little mercy 
to expect from General Sueripan, who will be urged by the 
borderers, if not by his own Government, to use unsparing 
severity. The success of an ambuscade, though it may be 
a lawful military stratagem, will be resented as treachery 
by the friends of the sufferers; and the mutilations and 
cruelties which may have been practised, in accordance 
with Indian tradition, will provoke juster indignation. The 
duty of detachments of the regular army in the neighbour- 
hood of Indian territory must be so irksome that it is diffi- 
cult to understand how recruits are attracted or retained 
in the ranks. Volunteers may perhaps understand better 
the conditions of Indian warfare ; but it may be diflicult to 
restrain them by the bonds of discipline. 


THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 


Report of the Committee on the depreciation of 
silver deserves the interest it has excited. It is a col- 
lection of facts and statistics carefully compiled, and as 
accurate as the range and nature of the investigation per- 
mitted. Fortunately the Committee was precluded by the 
terms of its appointment from speculating on the future, 
or suggesting any remedies for the very great confusion 
which the fall in silver has caused, and is likely to con- 
tinue to cause, in the affairs of Governments and indivi- 
duals. The rapidity with which silver has fallen recently 
has been startling ; and the first thing to do is to ascertain 
what are the facts, why the market has thus sunk, and 
whether the causes of the fall are likely to prove tempo- 
rary or permanent. Last year the average value of the 
Yupee was is. 104d., and it is now 1s. 6$d. Bar silver 
sold last year at an average of a fraction under 57 pence; 


it is now selling at a fraction over 48 pence. This is 
an enormous fall in so short a time, and what we 
want to know is, how it has been caused. It is 
true that the three main causes of depreciation 
are well known. The production has been augmented 
through the discovery of very rich mines in Nevada; large 
amounts of silver coinage have been demonetized on the 
Continent, and the export of silver to India has been les- 
sened owing to the large amount which the Indian Govern- 
ment has now to pay in England. But in what manner 
and to what degree these causes have operated is a subject 
of great complexity and difficulty ; and, great as is the light 
which the labours of the Committee have thrown on it, 
much obscurity still overhangs it. Towards the end of the 
Report an elaborate summary is given, from which it ap- 
pears that in the four years ending with 1875 the general 
demand for silver almost exactly equalled the total supply, 
although the production of the United States had trebled, 
twenty millions sterling had been got rid of by Continental 
countries, and the amount of Government drafts on India 
has been rising year by year. When we ask where the 
silver went to, we find that almost exactly one half was 
taken by France, which was stripped of silver, and has 
taken in this period of four years upwards of thirty- 
three millions sterling. An accidental demand thus met a 
supply which may be described as, partly at least, acci- 
dental. This is only one of many illustrations that might 
be given to show the difficulty of disentangling the per- 
manent from the temporary causes of depreciation. So far 
as the value of silver depends on the coinage of the civi- 
lized world, so much depends on the course which different 
Governments may think proper to take, that anything like 
accurate calculation is impossible. The amount which 
Germany has to dispose of is a mere piece of guesswork. 
Perhaps about twenty millions sterling is the guess sup- 
ported by the best authority. But then it is said that the 
amount calculated as that of the new silver coinage is much 
too small for the real wants of the population, and that there- 
fore Germany has not really twenty millions to sell. On the 
other hand, the Government of the United States wants 
twelve millions sterling in silver for the redemption of the 
fractional currency. That is, it wants it if it does not 
abandon its present policy of redeeming this currency by 
an issue of silver coinage. But whether it will adhere to 
this policy it is impossible to say. 

The dealings of Governments with their coinage exer- 
cise from day to day a much greater influence on the silver 
market than any other cause. But far the most effective 
of the permanent causes of value is the quantity of silver 
produced. All other elements of the investigation sink 
into insignificance before this—W hat are the real prospects 
of the Nevada mines? The Committee bestowed great 
attention on this point, but it was very properly on its 
guard in publishing, with the sanction of its authority, mere 
estimates of possible produce, as otherwise it might have 
been aiding speculators to puff their property. It has there- 
fore, so far as possible, drawn its figures from official 
sources. The general result is that for 1875 the total 
production of the world is taken at fourteen millions, of 
which the United States produced seven and the rest of 
the world an equal amount, Mexico and South America 
contributing five millions. For 1876 it is computed that 
the UnitedStates will yield nine millions, raising the total 
production of the world to sixteen millions, if the poorer 
mines are not obliged to suspend operations, owing to 
the fall in the price of silver leaving their working 
without profit. The Comstock lode is estimated to pro- 
duce in the present year five millions and a half. ‘he 
main question is how long production at this rate can be 
maintained. A Report adopted by the Directors of the 
United States Mint puts the total yield of the lode at 
sixteen and a half millions, so that in three years the 
silver would be worked out. The State Mineralogist of 
Nevada, however, estimates the quantity standing above 
the level of present working at eight and a half 
millions, and says that below this level the quantity 
of silver is incalculable. There is no real means of form- 
ing an opinion as to how soon the lode will be worked ont, 
and still less is it possible to say whether the Comstock 
lode is the only lode of the same sort discoverable in Nevada. 
All that can A said with safety is that the produce of this 
lode will be a clear addition to what was the normal supply 
of silver in the world before it was discovered, unless 


r mines are closed by its success; that its produce 
must last for some years, and that this large extra supply is 
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thrown upon the worid at the precise moment when many 
nations are curtailing their silver coinage. How very httle 
the use of silver in manufacture contributes to the general 
demand for the market may be learnt from the Report, by 
which it appears that the total yearly consumption in 
England only reaches 600,000l. 

India, as the Committee informs us, still takes silver, 
but in greatly decreased amounts. The Indian Govern- 
ment has to pay in England a yearly sum of 15,000,000l., 
and it gives bills for this amount which debtors to India 
can buy in lieu of remitting bullion. This total has been 
gradually reached, and represents an excess of more than 
ten millions compared with twenty years ago. The gross 
remittances of silver to India have fallen off proportionately, 
and have reached during the last four years 15,600,0001., 
compared with 28,900,000l. in the four previous years, and 
this diminution has been caused not only by the increasing 
amount to be paid to the creditors of India in England, but 
also by the cessation of that expenditure of the Railway 
Companies on their works which occasioned a constant flow 
of silver to India. The excess of Indian exports over 
imports has remained tolerably steady. Trade has 
been bad, and the total quantities on both sides have 
been smaller, but the difference has remained the same. 
England has about seventeen millions to remit to India, 
and of this fifteen millions is now remitted in bills, and of 
the remainder some portion is remitted in gold. It might 
therefore seem as if just at the moment when the Comstock 
lode is flooding the market, and Governments are using 
fess silver for coinage, the Indian demand was brought 
to an end. If this were so, and if it would remain so, 
there is no saying how far the depreciation of silver 
would go. Just now, no doubt, it may be said that it is 
very nearly true that the Indian demand has ceased. But 
there are signs that it will soon revive, and there are 
reasons why it must revive. The balance against England 
on the Indian trade cannot fail to increase. India is 
becoming every year more of an exporting country, and 
less of an importing country, and the fall of silver will 
necessarily raise prices in India. The greater the balance 
there is to settle, the more silver must be sent to 
India, and what is sent to India stays there. The 
power of absorbing silver which India possesses is mar- 
vellous, and is apparently very far from being exhausted. 
As commerce penetrates into remote districts, it carries 
with it the want of a metallic medium ; and the passion of 
the natives for hoarding silver, whether in the form of 
bullion or ornaments, seems to be insatiable. During the 
last forty years India has absorbed at least two hundred 
millions of silver. There can be little doubt that, if the 
produce of the Comstock lode were limited to sixteen mil- 
lions, and no other lodes of a similar kind were discovered, 
India could absorb all it yielded without any difficulty. 
The question of the fature is whether India, and, in a less 

, China and the East generally, will or will not 
absorb the yield of the Nevada mines. This will depend 
partly on the amount of the yield, partly on the dovelop- 
ment of Eastern commerce. When two quantities so un- 
known are to be dealt with, no one can pretend to form 
any opinion that can carry much weight with it. But it 
is something to have arrived, by the aid of the Committee, 
at the real question to be solved. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY AND ITS ASSAILANTS, 


ee French Ministry has won two conspicuous victories 

during the past week. On Saturday M. pe Marcire 
was able to give the lie to the reports which have lately 
been in circulation as to the coolness between the Cabinet 
and the Presipent. A debate ona disputed election had 
given M. Paut pre CassaGnac an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing in the most marked and insulting way between Marshal 
MacManon and his Ministers. He had declared that, in 
view of the intolerance of the Republican party, all differ- 
ences of opinion among the minority of the Chamber had 
for the time been forgotten. The members of the Right 
retained each his separate banner as regards the future; 
but for the present they were ail linked together against 
their common enemy, the Republic. On being invited by M. 
Grévy to withdraw this last phrase, as conveying an insult 
to the legal Government of France, M. pz CassaGnac declared 
that he would do so if his words could be interpreted as 
an insult to Marshal MacMauon. If, on the contrary, they 
merely involved an insult to the Republic, he preferred 


that they should stand. This, of course, could not be 
accepted as sufficient, and M. Grévy formally called the 
speaker to order. In replying to M. pz Cassaanac, M. pe 
Maxcére described the Bonapartists as seeking to interpose 
themselves between the Prusipent and his Ministers, and 
as desiring to substitute their own counsels for those offered 
him by the Cabinet. If that is your objéct, said the 
Minister, I can tell you that it wi'l not succeed. The 
Prestpent of the Republic has placed himself on a different 
platform from that on which you stand. You are the 
enemics of the Republic; the Presipeyr has adopted 
the Republic; and in doing so he has surrounded 
himself with men whom he knows to be animated by 
the same spirit as himself, and whom, without doubt, 
he has judged worthy to be his advisers. You 
will never separate the Marsnat from the Repub- 
lic, the guardianship of which has been committed 
to his honour and good faith. The rumours of the last 
fortnight, especially the detailed and precise version of 
them which appeared in the letter of the Paris Corre- 
spondent of the Times, give very great importance to this 
declaration. It was not only made in the tribune to the 
Chamber of Deputies; it was made through the news- 
papers to all France. It must have been considered in concert 
with the MarsHa..and have been published with his consent. 
The truth of the reports of dissensions between the Pre- 
SIDENT and his Ministers ceases therefore to be a subject of 
profitable speculation. If there was ever any ground for 
them, there is none now. Marshal MacManon has added 
another example to the long list of proofs which he has 
given of his determination to be true to the Republic and 
true to the constitutional administration of the Republic. 
There is a difference between these two ideas which 
is worth observing. Marshal MacManon might have been 
true, after a fashion, to the Republic, without being true 
to Parliamentary government. He might have persuaded 
himself that his daty to the Republic demanded that he 
should consult its real interests ; and that, as nothing can be 
permanent in France which does not satisfy Conservative 
ideas, the real interests of the Republic demand that he 
should surround himself with Conservative advisers. If 
these advisers should fail to command the confidence of 
the Legislature at starting, he would wait until France 
had thoroughly taken in his purpose, in the con- 
fident expectation that, as soon as she had done 
so, she would leave no one in doubt as to her complete 
agreement with it. This would have been a plausible kind 
of reasoning, and it would have had a common-sense look 
about it which would probably have had its attractions for 
Marshal MacManon. But, whatever attractions it may 
have had for him, he has shown himself capable of dis- 
regarding them. His reading of his duty to the Re- 
public has been absolutely and rigidly constitutional. 
There has been no playing with words, no attempts to 
convince himself that the Republic could be best served 
by the dismissal of Republican Ministers. Marshal Mac- 
Manon’s soldierly straightforwardness has enabled him to 
make short work of a whole army of sophisms. Lach 
separate occasion taken by itself may not have proved 
much, but the amount of proof which they yield when 
taken together is overwhelming. Time after time we 
have heard the very same kind of rumours which have been 
in the air during the last fortnight. The limit, it was said, 
of the MarsHat’s patience had been at length reached, and 
he had made up his mind to govern after his own fashion, 
not after the fashion which his Ministers sought to 
impose upon him. Time after time these rumours 
have been falsified by events; but, notwithstanding 
this, they have been put forward with undiminished assur- 
ance on the very next opportunity. It is the more to the 
Marsnat’s honour that he should have adhered to the 
strictest theory of constitutional administration, because 
those who may be regarded as his personal friends have 
probably thrown all their influence into the opposite 
scale. If there is one French politician more than another 
whom the Marsnat would like to see in the Cabinet, 
it may be supposed to be the Duke of Brocur. It 
was the Duke who virtually placed him in the 
President’s chair, and who best represents the type of 
Conservatism for which the MarsHAt is supposed to cherish 
a personal preference. There have been instances of con- 
stitutional kings giving more weight to the informal and 
irresponsible advice of an outsider than to the formal 
counsels of their responsible Ministers, and what a king 
administering an established and recognized system has 
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done might have been done without self-reproach by a 
President occupying a position so exceptional as Marshal 
MacManon’s must be admitted to be. But the Marsnan 
has been as much proof against the temptation to listen to his 
friends as against the temptation to listen to the promptings 
of his own likes or dislikes. He has throughout accepted the 
Chamber as the representative of France ; and what France, 
by its representative, has directed him to do, that he has 
conscientiously, and even scrupulously, done. 

On Wednesday the Ministry gained a second triumph. 
The Committee on the Municipal Reform Bill had, in con- 
cert with the Government, recommended the withdrawal for 
the present Session of the complete measure, and the 
adoption of a provisional compromise, by which the 
Mayors of the chief towns. of departments, arrondisse- 
ments, and cantons would be appointed by the 
President from among the municipal councillors, while 
the Mayors of all the other communes would be elected 
by the Municipal Council. The Extreme Left, under the 

idance of M. Gamperta, opposed this solution, and 
asked that the question should stand over until the question 
of municipal organization could be discussed in all its 
bearings. It is probable that M. Gamserra would not 
have taken this line had he not previously ascertained that 
only a very small minority of the Chamber would sup- 
port him. The Cabinet, for reasons which are not 
quite intelligible, had chosen to make the adoption of 
the compromise a question of confidence; and, as the Left 
have every desire t@keep them in office, it was very im- 
portant before voting against the proposal of the Com- 
mittee to make sure that too many deputies would not vote 
the same way. On the other hand, M. Gamweerra, as the 
leader of the Extreme Left, was naturally anxious not to 
alienate his partisans upon a question on which they 
felt strongly, and as to which his views are pro- 
bably genuinely in accord with theirs. The con- 
tention of the Committee was that the compromise 
would restore the liberty of electing their own chief officer 
to 33,000 out of 36,000 communes; while even in the 3,000 
excepted communes it would oblige the Government to 
choose the Mayor from among the municipal councillors. 
The contention of the Left was that there was no object in 
changing the law again, unless it was changed in a manner 
which might be accepted as permanently settling the particu- 
lar question involved. As the Left could not accept the com- 
promise as final, even as regards the appointment of Mayors, 
they thought it better to let the matter stand over. The 
Government, however, were bent upon getting the com- 
promise adopted, and on a division they were completely 
successful. By 388 votes against 81 the Chamber decided 
not to leave the law as it stands until after the complete 
Municipal Reform Bill has been discussed, and by varying, 
but uniformly large, majorities all the clauses of the pro- 
visional Bill were successfully carried. Even in opposing 
the Government, M. Gamperra took occasion to express 
his entire approbation of its general policy. Never, 
he said, was the confidence of the Republican majority 
in the Cabinet greater or more sincere. Thus the hopes 
of the Right, so far as they are founded on the supposed 
existence of dissensions between the Cabinet and the 
majority, have been shown to be equally groundless with 
those founded on the supposed existence of dissensions 
between the Cabinet and the Presipent. At this period of 
the Session it is not likely that the position of the Ministry 
will be exposed to any further attack. The remainder of 
the business done in the Chamber will be of a routine kind, 
and the deputies will go among their constituents with a 
stronger sense of the strength and homogeneity of the 
Government than it has yet been possible to feel. 


CANVASSING FOR PRIVATE BILLS. 


HE practice of canvassing for or against private Bills 
deserves more notice than it lately received from 

Mr. Disa. It was perfectly reasonable to refuse at the 
latter end of the Session to give time for the discussion; 
but the Prime Minister, though he has no practical know- 
ledge of the subject, ought to have understood that a 
Serious principle was involved in Sir Enwarp Warkin’s 
motion. It was perhaps unlucky that the question was 
raised by a member who, as Chairman of three or four 
railways, is largely interested in private legislation; but 
Sir Epwarp Warkiy asked for nothing but the maintenance 
of the purity which has for many years characterized the 


House of Commons. Sir R. Peet took occasion, in de- 
fending a vicious practice, to put himself ingeniously in 
the wrong. He asserted that Sir Epwarp Warkrin had 
issued canvassing circulars in his own name, whereas it 
afterwards appeared that the documents in which Sir 
Epwarp Wark.’ s name appeared were issued in peculiarly 
invidious circumstances by his opponents. When the mis- 
apprehension was explained, Sir R. Peet obstinately refused 
to retract, or to apologize for a statement which’ was both 
inaccurate and offensive. If the question had been dis- 
cussed, it would have been shown that some years ago Sir 
R. PEEL canvassed successfully against a Bill in which he 
had a strong personal interest. It matters nothing whether 
the measure was itself expedient or objectionable; for a 
Parliamentary Committee on a private Bill exercises 
strictly judicial functions, and the faintest solicitation of a 
member violates a rule which is peremptorily enforced by 
all other judges, of high or low degree. By the Standing 
Orders, no member can sit on the Committee on a private 
Bill who has the remotest private interest in the subject 
matter of the discussion. The Honse itself exercises a judi- 
cial fanction both in referring litigated questions to a Select 
Committee, and in confirming, repealing, or anticipating 
the decision. In the case which provoked Sir Epwarp 
Warkin’s remonstrance a member had collected a majority 
against a Bill in which he was personally interested ; and it 
was right that the participators in the impropriety 
should have their attention, and the attention of the 
House, directed to an utterly unjustifiable proceeding. It 
is impossible that a mob of members should, without 
hearing evidence or argument, be able to form an honest 
opinion on the merits of a Bill. It may be confidently 
asserted that the scandals of the present Session have not 
even been the result of a genuine conviction. It is not 
suspected that any member of either House is capable of 
selling his vote for money; but it has been well pointed 
out that a vote given in ignorance of the merits to oblige 
a friend may put money in the pocket of the unscrupulous 
canvasser. ‘There are indeed a few cases in which a Bill 
may be rejected because it confessedly involves some 
principle which Parliament is deliberately prepared to 
condemn, If a Railway Company proposed to take land 
without compensating the owners, it would not be 
necessary to refer to a Select Committee a project which 
would carry its own condemnation on its face ; but para- 
doxical proposals of this kind are seldom, or never, intro- 
duced, and it is for those who urge the rejection of a Bill 
on the second or third reading to justify their own conduct 
in each particular case. The interests at stake are often 
larger than in any other form of legislation, and it is 
monstrous that they should depend on the irresponsible 
votes of a numerous body. If Sir E. Warsin had been in 
the habit of canvassing for and against private Bills, he 
would have been liable to censure for the conduct which 
Sir R. Peet absurdly defended by his supposed example. 
A bad argument founded on an erroneous statement of fact 
is not entitled to respect. It is indeed tiresome and difli- 
cult to accumulate demonstrations of the wrongfulness of 
an absolutely indefensible practice. If the system approved 
by Sir R. Peet and others were generally adopted, the 
members whose constituents were imterested in any pro- 
posed public work would be urged by their local sup- 
porters to interfere with almost every Parliamentary 
inquiry. There is nothing to prevent any member who 
has on suflicient grounds formed a favourable or adverse 
opinion from giving evidence before the Committee. His 
judgment, whatever it may be worth, will receive due 
consideration. But his personal wishes or the wishes of his 
friends are wholly irrelevant to the issue which is under 
the consideration of the Committee. 


Even the apologists for canvassing for private Bills 
would probably deprecate a return to the mode by which 
election petitions were decided before the passing of the 
GRENVILLE Act in the middle of the last century. <A dis- 
puted election was then determined by a political majority. 
The practice was so notorious that Sir Ropert WALPOLE 
resigned because he was defeated on an election petition. . 
Successive changes rendered the process more and more 
judicial, until the jurisdiction was a few years ago trans- 
ferred to the judges. A party vote is much more respect- 
able than support or opposition given to a private Bill in 
the interest either of a member or of his friends. The 
Chamber of Deputies in France has since the last 
election been aceused of deciding contested elections on 


party grounds ; but the practice, though objectionable, has 
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never raised a suspicion of personal corruption. The 
Federal Congress of America, and to a much greater ex- 
tent the local Legislatures, have become almost universally 
tainted with corruption in their legislation on private 
Bills. A whole vocabulary of cant terms expresses the 
popular experience and belief that members receive pay- 
ment for their votes from private projectors ; and a profes- 
sion of the agents of corruption is everywhere established. 
It is true that there is a wide interval between English 
members who allow themselves to be canvassed for and 
against private Bills and the shameless recipients of the 
wages of corruption; but it is of the highest importance 
that the beginning of irregularity should be checked before 
the Parliamentary conscience is vitiated by participation in 
dishonest practices. A member of a Committee on a pri- 
vate Bill ought to resent any suggestion from those who 
are not members of the tribunal. Judges know how to 
check impertinent interference. 

It may be admitted that in some cases where jurisdiction 
has been assumed by the House, before or after inquiry by 
a Committee, the decision has turned on public reasons 
which may possibly have been sound. A few years ago a 
strange project for laying down tramways in Oxford 
Street, to the ruin of the shopkeepers and the great annoy- 
ance of their customers, was rejected by a large majority 
on the third reading, after the preamble had been passed 
by a Committee. It was not suspected that the opponents 
of the preposterous scheme had any interest different from 
that of other frequenters of Oxford Street in the advantage 
of keeping it open for traffic, and it may be added that 
every member of the House of Commons, or every 
Londoner, was as competent a judge of the mischief 
threatened by the Tramway Company as if he had heard 
the evidence of the promoters and of the indignant and 
unanimous tradesmen. In other and more doubtful cases the 
House has sometimes formed the conclusion that a Bill was 
promoted vexatiously or in bad faith ; but the exceptions to 
the simple and general rule, that private interests should 
be regulated by judicial inquiry, admits of few exceptions ; 
and a canvass strengthens the presumption against the 
honesty and right judgment of the opponents. It may be 
hoped that early in the next Session the House of 
Commons will pass a Resolution or Standing Order in 
condemnation of interference with judicial functions. The 
establishment of such a rule would supersede the necessity 
of irrelevant recriminations, inasmuch as railway directors, 
or private persons who might disregard an express pro- 
hibition, would be exposed to common censure. It is not 
known that the obnoxious practice has been introdaced 
into the House of Lords ; but perhaps inexperienced mem- 
bers of Committee may sometimes allow themselves to be 
addressed by officious interlopers. The rule in both Houses 
ought to be the same. Forty years ago the decisions of 
Select Committees in both Houses were open to grave sus- 
picion. The large number who sat on each Committee 
telt but an imperfect responsibility ; and in some instances 
it was believed that members had a pecuniary interest in 
cases which came before them. As soon as the evil or 
the risk became notorious, it was effectually corrected by a 
limitation of the numbers of the Committee, and also by 
the agency of public opinion. It would be a grave misfor- 
tune if either House became either really or apparently less 
scrupulous. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 


Mé: CROSS, in answering the paper-makers’ deputa- 
tion on Thursday, did not take a very hopeful view 
of the prospects of the Pollution of Rivers Bill; and it may 
be assumed that it will fall among the innocents. As the 
Bill stands, this will perhaps be an advantage, as the Go- 
vernment will in the Recess have an opportunity of 
revising, and perhaps strengthening, it. ‘The Bill has, 
at least, the merit of being very clearly drawn. The 
first three rt to contain the law as to 
solid matters, as to sewage pollutions, and as to manu- 
facturing and mining pollutions; while the fourth part 
deals with the administration of the law, and with the 
proceedings to be taken in the event of the law being 
disobeyed. The prohibition with regard to solid matters is 
absolute. Every person who puts the solid refuse of mines or 
manufactories, or rubbish or cinders, or any waste or putrid 
solid matter, into a river, so as either to interfere with its 
dae flow or to pollute its waters, will be guilty of an offence 


against the Act. As regards sewage the prohibition is 
equally absolute in form, but it is subject to an important 
exception. The pollution of streams by sewage matter will 
not constitute an offence if the channel through which it is 
carried is in use at the date of the passing of the Act, and 
if the best practicable and available means have been used 
for rendering the sewage harmless. And, further, if the © 
persons discharging sewage into a river are a sanitary 
authority, the Local Government Board may make an order 
giving them furthertime to discover the best practicable and 
available means of rendering sewage harmless. As regards 
manufacturing pollutions, the same excuse of user of the 
best practicable and available means of rendering the pol- 
luting liquids harmless may be pleaded in all cases where 
the channel of communication with the stream is in use at 
the date of the passing of the Act. In the case of mining 
pollutions the same excuse may be pleaded without refer- 
ence to the date at which the channel of communication 
was made. No proceedings are to be taken against persons 
in respect of manufacturing or mining pollutions without 
the consent of the Local Government Board, and this con- 
sent is to be given or withheld with due regard to the 
industrial interests involved in the case, and to the 
circumstances and requirements of the locality. The power 
of enforcing the Act is primarily given to the sanitary 
authority of the district through which a stream passes, 
but the Local Government Board may by provisional 
order constitute a conservancy authority for the whole 
or for any part of the catchment area of a river, 
and such conservancy authority shall, within its juris- 
diction, have the exclusive power of enforcing the 
Act. Proceedings under the Act are to be taken in 
the County Court, and the Judge may, by summary 
order, restrain from the commission of any offence or 
direct the performance of any duty contemplated in 
the Act, and any default in obedience to the order shall 
be punishable by a fine of 5o/. per day. If the default 
continues for a month, the Court may entrust the ful- 
filment of its order to other persons, and charge all ex- 
penses so incurred to the person in default. An appeal 
will lie from the order of the County Court to the High 
Court of Justice, and any case may be removed from the 
County Court to the Superior Court by leave of a Judge. 
The certificate of an Inspector of the Local Government 
Board that the means used for rendering harmless any 
sewage matter or polluting liquid are the best or only 
available means shall be conclusive evidence of the fact, 
but any person aggrieved by the grant or the withholding 
of such certificate may appeal to the Local Government 
Board against the decision of the Inspector. Proceedings 
shall not be taken against any person for an offence 
against the Act until twelve months after its passing. 


The criticism that first suggests itself after reading this 
Bill is that it errs on the side of mildness. When once it 
passes beyond the prohibition of putting solid matters into 
streams, every provision has a qualification which deprives 
it of half its force. Thus the vested right of persons who 
have sewage to dispose of to turn it into the nearest water- 
course is maintained as regards any channel now used or 
being prepared for use, subject only to the condition that the 
best practicable means have been used to render the sewage 
harmless. It is doubtful, however, whether there are any 
means of rendering sewage harmless before discharging it 
into the river, and, if so, the distinction between the best 
practicable means of deodorizing it and any less good 
means becomes a matter of very little consequence. In 
the case of a sanitary authority even this best available 
means need not be adopted at once. The Local Government 
Board have the power of extending at their discretion 
the time within which the Act shall come into operation. 
The clauses which deal with manufacturing and mining 
pollutions are more imperfect still; for, besides the re- 
cognition of the use of the best available means of 
rendering the discharge harmless as a sutflicient defence, 
only a sanitary authority can put the law into operation, 
and even a sanitary authority must obtain the leave 
of the Local Government Board before it can take proceed- 
ings. When it is considered that the sanitary authority 
will in many cases be composed of the very men who in 
their private capacity are causing the pollutions complained 
of, and that in almost every instance the members will 
belong to classes interested more or less directly in the 
continuance of these pollutious, this is not a very hopefal 
prospect. That proceedings shall not be begun without 


the consent of the Local Government Board is reasonable 
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enough, inasmuch as it protects manufacturers against | line of criticism, which is acute rather than profound, we must 
vexatious prosecutions, But the Local Government Board | #dmit that Mr. Arnold is unrivalled. But he has of late soared 
ought certainly to have power to compel the sanitary into a higher sphere, and, having pronounced a final judgment on 


authority to do its duty. 


In the present form of the Bill, however, such a power 
would be a mere form, since it can hardly be,said that atl 


“culture and anarchy,” is ambitious of also saying the last word 
on religion. It has pleased him during the last year or two to 
as a theologian. In two elaborate works he has fixed the 
th and—we must not say worship, for it is not clear that there is 


the sanitary authorities have any duties to do. They | to be any worship—the faith and “conduct” of the future. He 
have large powers under the gth Section, but they are | has constructed, not a scientifice—he would scout the term—but 
only powers. Nothing -is said about any obligation to | an unscientific theology, which is to supersede the creeds and to 
exercise them. A duty which only becomes a duty at revolutionize the received interpretation of the Bible, even on those 
the pleasure of those who have to discharge it is not | Tudimentary points which have been hitherto supposed to lie 


likely to be performed if it is likely to prove an un- 
pleasant one; and, in a manufacturing district, it is 
difficult to conceive a more unpleasant duty than that of 


beyond and above the controversies of jarring sects. We are to 
have a Christianity without revelation or miracles, and a religion 
so entirely compounded of “ sweetness and light ” that it can afford 
to dispense with the obtrusive superfluity of “a personal God.” To 


keeping a river clean. There is not a factory or a | steadygoingbelievers,of whatever school, Roman Catholic or Protes- 
mine in the whole country round whose owners do not | tant, all this of course appears very wonderful, as far as they know 
regard watercourses as the divinely ordained receptacles | anything about it. But then, asa rule, such persons have not troubled 
of all the surplus filth that they have to get rid of. To | themselves very greatly about Mr. Arnold's recondite speculations, 
ask a local sanitary authority to upset the order of nature have 
a e “magical stories” of the Evangelis 
by telling all the richest, a the neighbourhood that truth must be confessed—too often in contented and unblushing 
they must dispose of their refuse in some other way, is to 


show an amount of confidence in their public spirit which | his Joftier elevation on their “ beautiful Aberylaube.” 
few of them have done anything to justify. The 9th | now, however, condescended to a more 


ignorance, of the pitying scorn which he has a — 
e has 
popular theme. Every- 


Section of the Bill does not even direct the sani body, as we have been only too abundantly reminded of late from 

authorities to take this course; it only says that they | various quarters, must expect some day to be buried, and mean- 
shall have power to take it. Thus the Bill becomes nothing | while may have to bury his friends. Every one therefore has some 
more than a permissive Bill—a Bill to give active sanitary | 5° of interest in the questions stirred by the Burials Bill. We 


authorities increased facilities for keeping rivers free from 


pollution. In cases where the sanitary authorities are not 


active, and have no wish to be burdened with these incon- 


venient additional powers, the Bill will have no result at | enough. Our present course, however, is not with the 


all. It may be objected that the sanitary authorities are 
representative bodies, and that the owners, of mines and 
factories exercise an influence in electing them which is 
strictly proportionate to their numbers. This is scarcely 
a true account of the facts; but even if it were, there 
would be very little prospect of the law being enforced. 
The saritary condition of the country would be very diffe- 
rent from what it is if the poorer ratepayers could be got 
to interest themselves in its improvement. But want of 
knowledge usually makes the poor ratepayers the most 
obstinate opponents of sanitary improvement. If rich men, 
who at least know what a clear stream looks like, and can 
imagine what a mountain valley in Cumberland or York- 
shire would be if the rivers were left to find their way to 
the sea without being polluted in every conceivable manner 
during their passage thither, will not be at the pains to find 
some other way of disposing of their refuse, how should 
poor men, who have no notion of anything better than the 
state of things that they see around them, be suddenly 
moved to offend their employers by electing men who are 
pledged to make them obey the Rivers Pollution Act ? Such 
a determination could only be evoked bya bitterclass quarrel, 
and if Parliament wishes to provide a cause out of which such 
a quarrel may be developed at some future time, it cannot 

do better than leave the local sanitary authorities free to 

choose whether they will enforce the provisions of this Bill 

or not. For the other apparent shortcomings of the Bill 
a good case may perhaps be made out. In the present 
uncertainties as to the best modes of disposing of sewage, 

it might be pedantic to enact that under no circumstances 

and after no process shall it be discharged into a river, 

and the interests affected by the manufacturing and mining 
clauses of the Bill are so powerful that it would probably 

be impossible to legislate on any more decided lines than 

those contained in the 5th and 6th Clauses. But it is not 
too much to ask that the enforcement of the law shall not 

be left to the discretion of the local authorities, in so far 
that, though they may not take proceedings without the 

consent of the Local Government Board, the Local Govern- 

ment Board cannot make them take proceedings without 

their own consent. What is wanted isa Bill which will 

infuse a new spirit into the sanitary authorities. 


A NEW VIEW OF FUNERALS, 
it might have been thought almost impossible to say anything 


new on the wearisome controversy about the Burial Service. 
But Mr. Matthew Arnold has thought fit to utter his “last word ” 
—we could wish it might be the last altogether—on the subject, and 
it need hardly be said that here, as ever, Mr. Matthew Arnold is 
himself. There is perhaps no living writer who can hit so hard 
With a velvet-gloved hand, or who is prepared to dispose alike of 
the simplest details and the most mysterious problems in a tone of | 
such cool and imperturbable audacity. In his own particular | 


are not going to enter here on the points in dispute be- 
tween Churchmen and Dissenters, further than to observe that the 
grievances of the latter appear to us for the most part artificial, 
while the grievances of the former are in some respects serious 
grievance, 
but with the remedy proposed by Mr. Arnold, which is eminently 
characteristic of the writer, in his serene ignorance or ignoring— 
probably there is a little of both—of the religious susceptibilities 
of those concerned, and his supercilious determination to place the 
whole question on what both parties are sure to consider an irre- 
levant issue. Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, who selected Hos- 
pital Sunday as the most appropriate day for a savage philippic 
against the Established Church, lost no time in assuring the 
public, through the columns of the Times, that he and his triends 
| do not regard this as a matter of taste, but as “a solemn question of 
right and wrong, of the nation versus a sect,” nay, one of those 
questions “ which divide and sometimes endanger a nation,” and 
are not to be settled by a writer who “wants to be refined when 
other people want to be just.” We are not perhaps more in love 
with this sort of vapouring than Mr. Arnold; but there 
can be little doubt, we take it, that Dr. Parker repre- 
sents fairly enough the average Nonconformist attitude to- 
wards the Church on this question. That it is an un- 
reasonable one we are quite ready to admit; but to suppose 
that it can be affected by such sedatives as the apostle of Culture 
proposes to supply is like offering to soothe the excited feelings of 
a clamorous creditor—this being, according to Dr. Parker, a ques- 
tion of simple “ justice”—by a disquisition on the beauties of 
Shakspeare. 
For what is it that Mr. Arnold says to these angry disputants ? 
As to the difliculty, indeed, if not impossibility, of satisfying their 
present demand he speaks with much good sense. There is certainly 
all the difference in the world between admitting two or three 
and recognized Christian bodies, such as the Roman Catholic, the 
Presbyterian, and the French and German Protestant Churches, to 
@ common use of the churchyard, and admitting “the 138 sects 
into which the Dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion ” have divided the English Nonconformists—not 
to speak of outsiders beyond the pale of any sect, or free lances 
like Mr. Bradlaugh, who might select the grave of a friend as the 
appropriate platform for denouncing what all the 138 sects in 
common most highly venerate. It would not even be pleasant to 
hear in our churchyards such addresses as were delivered 
the other day at the iuneral of Mme. Dudevant. Suppose, for in- 
stance, some enthusiastic admirer of Harriet Martineau had 
been ae en to ae or supersede the burial ser- 
vice by pronouncing over her ve such a ic as 
this:—“ 1 mourn the dead, I we an Bl rey loved 
her, and admired her, and revered her; in the august sereneness of 
death, I contemplate her. . . I remember writing to her, ‘ I 
thank you for being such a great soul.’ Have we lost her? No! 
such grand spirits disappear, but do not vanish. One might say 
| that, in becoming invisible under one form, they become visible 
under another sublime transtiguration. The human form is an 
occultation ; it masks the true Divine visage, which is an idea. 
George Sand was an idea; patuit Dea.” This, with much more to 
the same effect, which we take from the report of the funeral 
oration delivered the other day at Nohant, would certainly be a 
very incongruous variation on the Burial Service. And, if every 
one were free to say his say at the grave, we might easily have 
worse than this. We have no quarrel with Mr. Arnold for desiring 
to guard our churchyards against the intrusion of “ Ranters, 
Recreative Religionists, Peculiar People,” et id genus omne. What 
| strikes us as so very comical is his plan of treating, and apparently 
expecting every one else to treat, the Burial Service as a grand 
educational opportunity, “a kind of schovling,’ which few can 
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altogether escape, for elevating the mass of mankind in the scale 
of good taste and refinement. This he considers to be 
its “ intention,” and, considering that the common Englishman 
very readily “glides offhand into vulgarity,” the opportunity is 
too valuable to be sacrificed. The English Burial Service, he re- 
minds us, is a very noble composition, though hardly equal to the 
Catholic offices from which it is derived, but of course better adapted, 
as being in English, for this educational function. Few Anglicans, 
and probably few educated Dissenters, will dispute the fact; 
but it may be questioned whether those who are most attached to 
the service value it precisely on the ground of literary merit which 
is paramount in Mr. Arnold’s view. The mourners who are met 
to lay their loved ones in the grave are usually intent on other 
thoughts than the distinction of culture and vulgarity, and those 
who have a dislike to the service on religious grounds, or a pre- 
ference for some other form, are not likely to be conciliated by the 
ring of its musical English. It may be quite fair to tell a Non- 
conformist, whose “nature it is not to pledge himself to conform 
to anything,” that if he wishes for his own service he must tind 
his own burial-ground. But he will hardly be convinced of the 
duty of accepting the Anglican rite on the ground of its literary 

fection in the judgment of men of taste and culture. 

t Mr. Arnold may reply that he has admitted the existence of 
a conscientious ditliculty among those who are too narrow- 


‘minded to recognize the supreme importance of wsthetic con- 


siderations, and has provided for it. He has; and his way of 
providing for it betrays his fundamental incapacity to appreciate 
the real bearings of the question. “His scheme would exasperate 
the great body of the clergy, while, as we have already learnt 
from Dr. Parker, it would entirely fail to conciliate their Non- 
conformist assailants. That it would leave untouched the educa- 
tional merits of the service, and in one respect would tend to 
improve it, we do not deny. 

Mr. Arnold's suggestions are few and simple; and, for the most 
part, innocuous enough. To the concession ofa “ silent service ” 
tor those who prefer it there can be little objection, except that 
the Dissenters have over and over again declared that it will not 
satisfy them. Still, it might be worth trying ; and there are some 
cases where it would be a great relief to many clergymen—for 
clergymen have consciences as well as Dissenters—not to have to 
read the service. The permission to sing hymns at the grave, which 
Mr. Arnold, who characteristically detests hymnology, concedes 
with a very wry face, is open to no other objection than that it 
lengthens that part of the service whick, in a climate like ours, it 
is desirable for obvious reasons rather to abbreviate than to ex- 
tend, and which is already longer in the English office than 
in the Latin original from which it is derived. But Mr. 
Arnold seems to be unaware that his concession on this point 
is not altogether a new concession; for hymns are sometimes 
sung at the grave now, when the mourners desire it, and 
the desire is certainly aot peculiar to Dissenters. To counter- 
balaace the increased length of the service at the grave, Mr. 
Arnold would curtail the earlier portion of it in church by 
breaking up the lesson from the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
into two shorter ones, as he tells us is done in the Catholic office 
for the dead, and adding, from the same oflice, another lesson out 
of Ezekiel, and some verses of St. John’s Gospel, with the option 
to the clergyman to read one or more of them. We cannot profess 
to share Mr. Arnold’s intimate familiarity with “ the Catholic 
offices,” but we have taken the trouble to examine the Oficiwn 
Defunctorum in the Roman Ritual, and all the lessons in it—nine 
in number—appear to be taken from the Book of Job. However, 
there can be uo insuperable objection to his little rearrangement of 
the lectionary, but in his two remaining suggestions he touches—ap- 

ently without being aware of it—on much more delicate ground. 

e first proposes to sweep away the opening rubric, and thus to 

uire the service to be read over all, baptized or unbaptized 
alike—to which he thinks nobody can object, except a few 
heartless and wrongheaded clergymen whose “power of doing 
mischief it is indispensable to remove ;” for it is obvious to him 
that “the mere rite of baptism” can make no difference as to a 
man’s being or not being a Christian. However that may be, 
such a proposal by way of peacemaking betrays an ignorance of 
the force of religious convictions, not to say of human nature, 
which is surprising even in Mr, Arnold. The support of the 
Baptists would be very dearly purchased, if it were purchased, by 
this “indispensable” change, which would be opposed by the 
great majority of the clergy, and a large number of the laity 
also—the more so as it happens to be in the teeth of all 
ecclesiastical precedent. Nor do we think their opposition would 
be averted, or their objections materially moditied, by Mr. 
Arnold's tinal ap aoe to expunge the words “as our hope is 
this our brother doth” from the service, an omission which by 
many would be keenly felt and perhaps bitterly resented. The 
fundamental fallacy which lies at the root of the whole argu- 
ment, and which would scarcely have oecurred to any living 
man except Mr. Arnold, is the iantastic idea that the main and 
recognized end of one of the most solemn offices of religion, if 
not indeed of religion altogether, is the same «s that of a national 
picture gallery or museum—to raise the popular standard of taste, 
and correct the iatal proneness of mankind, especially of British 
mankind, to fail into vulgarity. 


THE LAWS OF MONTENEGRO. 


Sj OMEWHAT more than twenty years ago the late Prince of 
Montenegro undertook a task which, had it been done on a 
great scale instead of on a small one, would have won him a p 

in the first rank of legislators. Only the particular work which he 
undertook could hardly, under any circumstances, have had to be 
done on a great scale. It was the smallness of the community for 
which he had to legislate which at. once made his legislation 
necessary, and made it possible. The particular evils which had 
to be reformed could hardly have grown up except in a small and 
primitive state, and it was only in a small and primitive state that 
this particular way of reforming could have been carried out, 
Prince Daniel, on his accession as the first temporal Prince of 
Montenegro, found his country in the state which was likely to be 
the state of a small district whose whole being was taken up with 
defending itself against the never-ceasing attacks of a power much 
stronger than itself. Montenegro had no definite or acknowledged 
frontier. So much territory was independent as its inhabitants 
could keep independent. ‘The consequence was, that a predatory 
warfare was always going on. Turks and Montenegrins were 
always slaying, burning, taking from one another, whenever either 
had a anual chance. Beyond the special obligations of any 
special truce, there was no international obligation on either side, 
and under such circumstances it was not likely that even special 
truces should be much regarded oneither side. Brave and enter- 
prising Montenegrins made raids at their will, or levied black- 
mail when they forbore to make raids. ‘The independence 
of the country had practically no guaranty except that every 
man in the country was ready to fight for it. Nor was 
it very wonderful that in such a state of things, -when plunder 
at the expense of the enemy was in the nature of things legiti- 
mate, the rights of property in general should not have been very 
strictly regarded. ‘Sir Gardner Wilkinson bears witness that 
robberies were often done by Montenegrins on Austrian ter- 
ritory, and the laws put forth by Prince Daniel show that 
theft even within the country was not looked on as very shameful, 
With men who were always fighting, quarrels often led to fights at 
home, and a quarrel between two men would lead to a general battle 
between the friends of the two immediate disputants. In case of 
murder or homicide of any kind, the blood-feud was handed down 
in the family, like the vendetta in Corsica. In short, the state of 
Montenegro in the middle of the present century must have been 
not unlike the state of the Highlands of Scotland a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years earlier. Rob Roy, “ ower good for 
banning and ower bad tor blessing,” must have had many counter- 
parts on the Black Mountain. 

Lut a people of this kind always have a natural nobleness of 
character which can be turned to good profit by any one who 
knows how to turn it; and the way in which Prince Daniel did 
know how to turn the national character of the people speaks as 
much for the people as it does for the Prince. It is wonderful 
how a young sovereign, with hardly anything of precedent to guide 
him, contrived to do what was nothing short of putting law in the 
place of force. Prince Daniel,as his successor has been heard to 
say, “ had an arm of iron” ; but the arm of iron was wielded simply 
to bring in the reign of peace and order into his dominion. 
His first business was to obtain the acknowledgment of a recog- 
nized frontier between Montenegrin and Turk, and to forbid all 
private inroads, all levying of black-mail, whenever the two coun- 
tries were not avowedly at war. But more interesting than any 
dealings with the foreigner is the code of laws which the 
Prince, with the consent of the chiefs and elders, put forth for the 
internal government of the country. It must be remembered that 
he was the first lawgiver of a very primitive people, and that it 
was perhaps wise not to do too much in the way of putting new wine 
into old bottles. Thus meagan allowed; but it is forbidden 
under a. heavy fine that any one besides the principals should join 
in the combat. It will not be forgotten that in England in the 
seventeenth century it was not unusual for the secoids, who 
were supposed to see fair play, to fight as well as those whom 
they were to look after. In case of murder, it is forbidden for the 
kinsfolk of the murdered man either to accept any payment—our 
ancient wergeld—as a compensation for his blood, or to slay any 
of the kinstolk of the murderer. One thinks of Waltheof slaying 
the sons of Carl because their father had slain his grandtather. 
All irregular action of any of these kinds is forbidden. The 
murderer is to be tried, and, if found guilty, shot. If he 
escapes from the country, his goods are to be confiscated, and 
if he comes back, he wears a wolt’s head. ‘Then alone is 
anything like private violence allowed. Every Montenegrin 
may act as the executioner of the law on the man who 
has thus directly defied the law. The thief for the first 
two offences is to be punished by stripes, for the third by 
death. But if the theft takes the form of sacrilege, he is to 
be put to death for the first offence, A man who kills a 
burglar in the fact, instead of punishment, receives a reward in 
money ; but it is added that “great care must be taken not to kill 
an innocent person, as it must be answered for with one’s life.” 
So again, as in some cases of the jurisprudence of Rome and 
Athens, the convicted traitor, or he who conceals such a traitor, 
also carries the wolf's head, and may be slain by any man. Except 


in these specified cases, no one, even if sentenced by a competent 
judge, can be put to death without the warrant of the Prince, who 
| has the power of pardon. 

| ‘Till Daniel’s accession, the administration of justice is said to 
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have been: very corrupt, and the proceedings in the courts very 
disorderly. The code contains strict laws against judicial corrup- 


‘ tion, a crime of which the very suspicion has long passed away 


among ourselyes. But those who have had much to do with the 
lessor judicial proceedings, even in England, will appreciate the 
wisdom of the law which says :— 

A judge must listen to plaintiff and defendant, and must not permit both 
to speak at once, but each in his turn, without raising his voice to such a 

itch as to hinder the judge from hearing calmly and distinctly what is said. 

the judge does not understand the matter when once explained, kt him 
demand it again. 
The comment is:— 

Up to this time Montenegrins had been so in the habit of two speaking at 

once, crying out, screaming at, and q ing with each other, that no 
judge could possibly arrive at the rights of any matter. 
But very much the same kind of thing may be seen elsewhere, 
especially when two kinswomen, or the wives of kinsmen, come to 
magistrates in petty session to settle some question of disputed 
frontier, about which the only duty of their worships is to try to 
make the disputants understand that they have no jurisdiction in 
the matter. 

The law of Montenegro is strict against a minority of one. “If 
a judge make’a point of always differing from his fellows, he must 
be removed.” Such a rule among ourselves might deprive the 
country of the services of some very valuable men; but when cases 
are likely to be nrostly very simple, and when the great object is 
to hinder judicial corruption, an obstinate singularity may be well 
thought suspicious. Among so warlike a people, cowardice in 
battle is naturally one of the greatest of crimes. The culprit is to 
stand in the public bazaar with an apron on, as being no better 
than a woman—a punishment which is said to be looked on as 
worse than death. 

Before Daniel’s time it is said to have been very hard to enforce 
such law as there was. A village would rise against the officers 
of justice who came to arrest a prisoner. By the code, any one 
who resists the police officer in such a case must be taken himself ; 
he who hides a criminal or effects his escape must be punished as 
the criminal himself, and the officer of justice may lawfully kill 
any one who draws a weapon on him in the discharge of his duty. 
But the police are warned that, if they take or kill an innocent 

son, they are responsible for the act. In cases of adultery, the 

usband may kill both the wife and the adulterer if he find them 
in the fact. If they escape, they are banished. The ravisher is 
punished with banishment. The father of an illegitimate child must 
either bring it up or pay a heavy sum for its maintenance; and if 
he be a married man, he must further be imprisoned for six months 
on bread and water. All persons, of whatever nation or religion, 
are to be received in Montenegro; but, while in the country, they 
must conform to its laws. On the other hand, any Montenegrin 
ofiending against the laws of a foreign country is liable to punish- 
ment in his own. 

The laws about property bear many tracesof primitive custom. 
Land is held in common by the family. One law seems at first 
wholly unintelligible. ‘ The Montenegrin who appears before his 
judge with a stone round his neck, whether innocent or guilty, must 
undergo corporal punishment.” The explanation given is that 
“formerly, when a Montenegrin considered himself ill used, it was 
usual for him to appear before the judges with a stone round his 
neck, but so heavy that he could hardly walk, and so cast himself 
at their feet and lodge his complaint, hoping by that means to 
obtain the general pity.” This looks very much as if it was akin to 
the practice of “ sitting dharna,” “ fasting upon” a person, and 
the like; and we commend it to Sir Henry Maine and Mr. Tylor. 

There is no doubt that, through the vigorous administration 
both of the late and of the present Prince, a wonderful reform 
has been wrought. Every one who has been there knows now 
that Montenegro is one of the safest countries in the world, one 
of those where the traveller has least to fear from brigandage or 
any other form of wrong. One thing is a little disappointing to 
the constitutional student. There is nothing answering to a /andes* 
gemernde, In such a country one would have almost expected the 
armed assembly as a matter of course. In point of fact, the 
Prince debates matters with pregadé, councillors summoned from 
each district. If he finds that they have lost the confidence of 
the neighbours, he dismisses them and chooses others. Such a 
— may easily work well in a small country, with a good 

nee and an armed people. It would hardly do elsewhere. But 
at all events it illustrates the distinction which Professor 
Stubbs shows between representation and election, two things 
which, as he says, have a tendency to run together, but which 
are perfectly distinct in idea, and which in this case are actually 
distinct in fact. 


SUMMER ON THE THAMES. 
iG is satisfactory to observe that steps have at last been taken 


to regulate a most objectionable form of diversion—that of 
steam launches on the Thames—which practically destroys the 
enjoyment of the stream by a vast body of people for the sake of 
& selfish few. The Thames, as we are Aicl, ¥. think and happy 


to eel, is a stream per se. Among the rivers of the world it 

& mere rivulet, and, without crossing the ocean to the 
Amazon or the Mississippi, we must confess that it shrinks 
Pitiably in comparison with the Volga or the Danube, the Rhine 


or the Elbe. But to England in general, and London in par- 
ticular, the Thames is especially endeared by a volume of 
pleasant associations. It does not figure prominently in patriotic 
pootey and indeed it is remarkable that, with the exception 
of Thomas Love Peacock, whose writings are less read than 
they deserve to be, very few of our English authors have gone 
into raptures over its winning charms. It does not flow, 
like the Rhine, beneath castled heights and ing vine- 
yards; it does not rush through noble forests and wildernesses of 
a pasture lands like the Danube. But it has a soft, 

omely beauty of its own which the most pretentious of its rivals 
cannot compete with; and, above all, it is the only river in Eu- 
rope where people can indulge in boating in perfection. Our foreign 
friends do not take very kindly to the water in any shape, al- 
though some of them are accomplished swimmers. But then, 
to tell the truth, they have by no means the same facilities as we 
have. Where their rivers are most eee the rush of 
water is the strongest, and the dangers of the navigation are con- 
siderable. He would be a bold and resolute man who would 
launch out with a perfectly easy mind from the cities of France 
and Germany that lie upon their noblest waterways. The Rhine 
comes down violence that make it 
very dangerous for outriggers, even were it less given over 
to waffle: and in many places it would be well nigh ‘a seacthentile 
to stem its current in a light boat of any build. Even above Passau - 
we have seen swimmers who have struck boldly across the Danube 
swept down for nearly a quarter of a mile before they struggled 
out upon the opposite bank; and on the Danube more than the: 
Rhine, you can seldom pull for any distance without coming upon 
such rapids as the Lorelei or the Binger loch. The force 
of the French rivers is proverbial, and the Khéne and Garonne are 
to the full as rapid as that “unbridled revolutionary torrent” 
the Loire. It is true that Frenchmen in the neighbourhood of 
Paris have been assiduously aspiring to follow our English 
example, and fleets of very graceful craft are to be seen at their 
moorings off Asniéres as you shoot past overhead on the railwa 
bridge. Yet even boating at Asniéres leaves much to desire ; and, 
although the river is more than pretty under the coteaux at Sévres 
or St. Cloud, you soon find yourself among sinuous stretches that 
are worse than tame. 

The Thames, on the other hand, isall that a boating river ought 
to be; and, even if Englishmen did not take to rowing as kindly 
as they do, it could hardly have failed to develop the taste in 
them. As for scenery, from Teddington Lock upwards there is 
an endless variety in the sylvan and urban panorama that unrols 
itself on either bank. Perhaps there is nothing in the whole 
course more attractive than the wooded sweep of those heights 
that hang over the reach at Clieveden and Hedsor; and yet that is 
only the fairest scene among scores of others that are scarcely less 
enchanting. Now you are pulling under trees in full leaf, 
shading an undergrowth of thicket that is gay with dog-roses 
and fragrant honeysuckle. Now you are among meadows scented 
with the heavy clover crop or the thick swathes of the new-mown 
hay, and then you are passing under closely-shaven lawns, gay 
with their parterres of blooming garden flowers. You must be 
morose indeed if you do not yield to the genial influences of the 
cheery life and prosperity that are visible all around you. There 
is a gay stir on the paths and promenades at Kingston, Richmond, 
or pton Court. Groups of lively loungers are looking down 
on you as you shoot the centre arches of the bridges. The obstruc- 
tions of the locks are troublesome in some ways, and yet there 
may be something not disagreeable in the halt when you have 
breathed yourself with hard pulling, and probably you friendly 
acquaintances in the company that is delayed with you in your 
floating prison. We are far from saying that the riparian archi- 
tecture does not lay itself open to criticism. The Italian style ma 
strike you as out of place under our watery English skies, aut 
buildings modelled after Chinese pagodas and Buddhist temples 
may possibly jar on you with a sense of incongruity. But, as a 
whole, the dwellings you glide past are decidedly more likely 
to excite envy than disgust. In November fogs or December snows 
the Thames Valley, if its summer friends are bold enough to 
revisit it, may be as disenchanting as Chamounix out of the 
season. But with a limpid sky and a bright sun, what can be 
more inviting than that cottage suggestive of refined luxury, 
with its bay windows and its striped verandah blinds, its drooping 
cedars and ashes, its cool clumps of evergreen, and its warm 
of glass? You hear a soft murmur of droning music from the 
deep-toned piano, and you picture the pleasant dinner of an evening, 
when cups of coffee are served on the lawn. Even if you are not 
fortunate enough to have the entrée to one of these summer para- 
dises, you may shift very well indeed among the numerous 
hostelries on the banks. An overworked man of business may 
make worse use of his hard-earned holiday than by establishing 
himself at Thames Ditton, Halliford, or Shepperton; at the Bells 
of Ouseley, Maidenhead, Cookham, or Henley, should he prefer to 
go higher up stream. He finds clean rooms commanding ¢ i 
prospects, and sound English cookery to which he brings a hearty 
appetite. He smokes his after-dinner cigar among fuchsias 
and scarlet geraniums in the bit of roadside garden that looks out - 
on the little landing-place. There is a perpetual going and coming 
before his eyes of people who are associated with him by those 
bonds of sympathy that make the whole boating world 
akin, Even a flight of boisterously jovial excursionists scarcely 
grates upon him, for in his happy expansion of heart and spirits he 
teels that the world is wide enough for everybody. Then inthe 
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freshness of the early morning the punt of the friendly fisherman 
which some veteran City angler has hired for the day takes him out 
for his header in the cool water. Ife performs his toilette under 
the screen of hanging alders, and comes back reinvigorated to his 
perch souché and mutton chops. And on the off days, when a 
temporary suspension of exertion seems the most tempting form of 
bliss, he may himself try his fortune with the gudgeon in a punt, 
having previously laid in the ground bait for the tishes, and seen 
that the basket and beer jars are replenished for himself and his 
attendant. 

We flatter ourselves that this picture is an inviting one, and 
it is by no means over-coloured. The Thames on a bright 
summer day is as perfect a scene of miscellaneous human hap- 

iness as you can hope to light upon in this world of sorrows. 
very one is actively or sively enjoying himself, from 
the patient disciple of Walton with his floats and hooks 
on the bank to the sinewy members of the London rowing 
clubs, who, with straining muscles and groaning stretchers, 
are sending their outriggers along at flying speed. But there 
are snakes to be found in every paradise, and the Thames has 
no privilege of exemption. You start of a sudden to a shrill 
whistle that pierces the symphony of subdued sounds. You see 
the boats that have been paddling leisurely about the nearest bend, 
scattering to right and left like frightened swans, though with con- 
siderably less of stateliness in their motions. And then there 
bursts on your vision the disturbing cause, in the shape of a 
screaming steam launch, propelled at express speed, with sublime 
indifference to consequences. The steersman may be more or 
less skilful, but at the pace at which his craft is being driven he 
can have no prompt control over her movements. To the boats 
ahead of him, which may be manned by novices and loaded with 
women, it is altogether a lottery what course he may take. It is 
certain that he sends a heavy wash to either side, and leaves a 
channel of tumbling water in his wake. He may go by without 
doing any worse mischief than ruffling the nerves and tempers 
of some boatfuls of happy people who were innocently using 
the river it is his pleasure to abuse. But then, again, it is 
more than likely that the more helpless victims of his selfish- 
ness may not come off so cheaply; and in any case he is 
rena his utmost to injure the beauty of the river by break- 
ing down the banks with the bushes that grow on them. A 
recent case which cost an unfortunate gentleman his life will 
naturally occur to every one; but it has been so generally com- 
mented on with justifiable severity that we need not do more 
than advert to it. We shall only remark that it is matter for con- 
tulation that the members of the Thames Conservancy seem to 
awakening to a sense of their responsibilities. A heavy fine, 
with the consequent costs for each bit of damage done to the 
river banks, will perhaps have an appreciable effect in regulating 
the speed of the steam launches; but it would be more satisfactory 
if — is really criminal recklessness were punished by criminal 

ties. 

PeWhile on this subject, we may refer to another nuisance of a 
similar kind, which also deserves to be summarily dealt with in the 
interests of the peaceable public—we mean bicycles in the streets. 
Suburban streets and roads, even in such quarters as Kensington, 
have become perilous in the extreme in these summer evenings. Any 
one sauntering or riding quietly home to a late dinner will hear 
a sudden whoop behind him. A bevy of bicycles ridden by men 
in gaiters or anti-grophulas, or in tight trousers tucked up to the 
knees, is overtaking him with a wild rush; and nace he is 
enveloped on either side as by what might be taken for a flying 
squadron of Cossacks or Bashi Bazouks. It is true, if the rider can 
keep steady, he may trust the whirlwind to sweep by, with no 
more annoying consequences than the clouds of dust it is raising. 
But the chances are that, if the horse has a spark of fire in him, he 
is started off; and in the case of a lady, the embarrassment, and 
even the danger, may be serious. In the dark it is seldom that 
the bicycles carry lamps, and as they move with little noise 
and very swiftly, people crossing the road are constantly in jeopardy, 
and bad accidents are frequent, especially to children. We 
are by no means in favour of stringent repressive legislation in 
minor matters that might well be left to individuals. We have 
strong sympathies with people who are set on amusing them- 
selves, and experience has taught us nothing more thoroughly 
than that it is as absurd as idle to dispute about tastes. Yet we 
should say that such reckless bicycling is at least quite as bad as 
the butcher-boys’ carts which the police have at length taken in 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 


tere Chancellor of the Exchequer was questioned on Thursday 
as to the case of two undergraduates of Exeter College, 
Oxford, who have been fined 5/. for “‘ wearing and using armorial 
bearings ” without a licence, the fact being that they wore while 
rowing caps with the crest of the college on them. Sir S. Northcote 
explained that a fine had been inflicted, but in a reduced form. 
There was, he said, great difficulty in determining what is and 
what is not properly ¢ ble as armorial bearings, and in all 
such matters proper discretion should be exercised. It may be 
inferred from the Chancellor's closing remark—that he was not at 
all sure that the wearing of college arms was contemplated when 
the tax was imposed—that he is not satisfied with the discretion 


used in this instance. For our own part, we cannot say that the 
undergraduates were not liable to tnis penalty, but it is rather 
startling to see the law thus comprehensively administered. _ 

An undergraduate need not join a boat-club unless he likes; 
but he must sometimes wear academic dress, and there are, or 
were, at least two colleges in Cambridge where every student 
broke the law of his college daily if he did not put on his gown, 
and broke the law of his country if he did. Elizabeth de Clare, 
one of the coheiresses of Gilbert de Clare, founded the college which 
bears her name, and the “three chevrons ” of that ancient family 
are still part of the college arms. The Calendar makes this 
Gilbert Earl of Clare; but the date of the foundation seems to 
show that the person meant is the Earl of Gloucester, who was 
killed at the battle of Bannockburn. He is mentioned in Scott's 
poem, the Lord of the Isles, as leading the English archers, and his 
name will be found in the roll of knights and nobles who fell on 
that disastrous day. When Mass was sung and torches gleamed 
in Ninian’s Church, the shield of Clare, “or three chevrons 

ules,” would have shown that one of “the best names that 

‘ngland knew ” claimed part in those sad rites. Earl Gilbert was 
the last male of his race in England. The Irish Lords of 
Clare, of a different family, were conspicuous in later his- 
tory, and one of them, a devoted adherent of King James IL, 
was killed at the head of his own French-Irish regiment at 
Ramillies, and was buried at Louvain. Undergraduates of Clare 
College, who bore three stripes of black velvet shaped like 
the rafters of a house on each shoulder of their gowns, may 
not have been aware that by this method of commemo- 
rating the illustrious family of their foundress they were 
incurring formidable penalties. But they were a small body com- 
pared to the undergraduates of St. John’s, who were all offenders 
in the same way. The foundress of this College was the Lady 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of King Henry VIL, 
and a daughter of that house of Beaufort which descended from 
John of Gaunt. The Beauforts, Earls and Dukes of Somerset, 
bore as their crest a portcullis, and the Duke of Beaufort bears it 
aow. This emblem, irreverently called a gridiron, alternates with 
the Tudor rose in the stonework of St. John’s College, and the 
undergraduates wore it as those of Clare wore the chevrons in their 
gowns. It pleased the small wits of the University to compare 
the “ Johnians” to pigs, and the four stripes upon the shoulder 
were explained quite by some Trinity man) as representing 
the “ crackling” upon a leg of pork. This, however, was a mere 
invention of the enemy; but the Johnians themselves all de- 
lighted in their gridiron, and when the college had two 
boat-clubs, the men of the first club were called 
“blazers,” and the men of the second “gridirons.” We have 
— in the past tense throughout, because we take for granted 

t the gridirons disappeared as soon as the decision in the Oxford 
case bore, ca If they did not, you can multiply the number of 
undergraduates in this college by five, and the product will show 
the amount in pounds sterling of penalties recoverable by the 
officers of Inland Revenue when this college meets after the Long 
Vacation. 

It would be easy to find other instances to which the law, as it is 
now interpreted, would be — We are not prepared to 
question the interpretation; but some discretion might perhaps be 
used in enforcing a law which is necessarily made thus comprehen- 
sive in its terms in order to defeat fraud. Almost every regiment in 
the service has some badge, which those belonging to it have been 
in the habit of using rather indiscriminately. There is the well- 
known lamb of the 2nd Queen’s, which was originally part of the 
arms of Portugal; and, although those who use with proper au- 
thority the Royal arms of the United Kingdom are exempt from 
tax, we are not aware that this exception applies to any other 
device. We have before us a book published by an officer 
of the 52nd Regiment, and referring to its history, and we find 
upon the cover the figures “52,” encircled by a horn. This we 
take to be a badge of that regiment. The officers of a corporation, 
such as standard-bearers, are exempt from tax, and it may be sur- 
mised that the Treasurer of the Inner or Middle Temple does not 
incur liability by putting the arms of the Society on the Prayer- 
books used in church. Probably a device used as a trade-mark 
might be exempt, although this is not clear; and if the firm of wine- 
merchants who use a strange combination of a castle and a dragon 
do not pay tax, the officers of Inland Revenue may raise an inte- 
resting question by claiming it. The liability is clearly not con- 
fined to armorial bearings recognized by the Herald's College, and 
if so, any fancy emblem would seem to be subject to it. Thus 
many persons who do not dream of such presumption as bearing 
arms use envelopes on which it has pleased a stationer to impress 
a flower, or, if the envelope is black-edged, a cross. We really do 
not see what can be said for the flower, but perhaps it may be con- 
tended that all Christians, and not merely those who are, or wish 
to seem, genteel are equally eligible for Heaven, and that 
it is not competent to any Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
put a tax upon salvation. As the motto of Lindsay of Bal- 
carres has it, “ Astra castra, numen lumen,” or “ The stars 
our tent and God our light,” and, like many others of these me- 
dizeval epigrams, it individualizes a universal truth. We think, 
therefore, that any Christian may use the sign of the Cross without 
license from the Inland Revenue Office ; but as regards other de- 
vices we offer no opinion, except that it is better to keep on the 
safe side. 

Armorial bearings are defined as a device depicted on the shield 
of one of the nobility of which gentry is the lowest degree. The 
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criterion of nobility is the bearing of arms received from ancestry. | was rare, nor even fine specimens of ordinary flowers. Neverthe- 


There is nothing, however, to prevent persons assuming arbitrary 
insignia and armori 
certainly there is nothing to prevent those who do so being made 
to pay tax. The existing Act expressly comprises any armoriai 
bearing, crest, or ensign, by whatever name the same shall be 
called, and whether the same shall be registered in the College of 
Arms or not. If this Act can be limited to arms borne rightly or 
wrongly as a family coat, then the decision in the Oxford case was 
wrong; but if that decision be right, there is almost no limit to 
its application. It seems, however, reasonable to look back 
and see the intention with which this tax was first imposed, 
and we find that it is classed along with the taxes on horses, 
carriages, and hairpowder, as voluntarily paid by the rich to gratify 
their taste for luxury or display. Formerly the Court of Chivalry 
took cognizance of cases of unauthorized assumption of arms, and 
a writer, more learned in heraldry than in law, suggests that he 
who uses the arms of another may be arrested in an action of 
trespass ; but this could hardly be at any time correct. Although, 
says this writer, these tokens in their first inception were taken up 
at any gentleman's pleasure, yet hath that liberty for many ages 
been denied, no one being by the laws of gentility allowed the 
bearing thereof, but those that either have them by descent, grant, 

urchase, or from the body of prisoner taken in war, “so that the 
ignoble are denied the use of them by the law of all well-governed 
nations.” These words supply, we think, the proper clue to the mean- 
ing of the authors of this tax, which, it must be remembered, was 
introduced in the last century, when the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chivalry was less of an antiquated fable than it now appears. The 
tax seems to have been aimed at the assumption, with or without 
warrant, of armorial bearings as a token of gentility. If a man 
had a coat of arms painted and hung it up in his library, 
representing, or allowing visitors to believe, that it is his own 
family coat, he would be liable to tax. But, suppose that he hasa 
fancy, with or without knowledge, for antiquities, and has picked 
up at some sale a shield with a device upon it which he exhibits 
as an ornament in proof of his taste and skill as a collector. Here 
is a distinction manifest to the minds probably of all men except 
revenue officers. The Act provides that, if a man buys or hires a 
carriage with armorial bearings on it, he shall be liable to tax, and 
this is reasonable, because here we have that assumption of genti- 
lity which, when honestly made, is taxable, and which ought to 
be not less so when made fraudulently or carelessly. So, if a man 
were to buy a lot of plate with another man’s crest = it, and 
were to use it at his table, he would be justly liable. There was a 
story of a rich pawnbroker who gave dinner-parties at which 


splendid but miscellaneous plate was displayed. If there had been - 


half-a-dozen different crests upon his spoons and forks he would 
not have been less liable than if there had been only one, which 
might be probably taken for his own. But if he had kept them all in 
his shop in the usual course of business, he would not be liable. The 
mention of pawnbrokers reminds us of the famous three balls, which 
may perhaps have been originally an heraldic emblem, but have 
entirely ceased to be so in any proper sense. In the last century 
shops of various kinds, and not merely taverns, were distinguished by 
such signs as the “Golden Cross,” or the “ Saracen’s Head” ; but it is 
readily seen that these emblems were not worn or used to gratify the 
taste for luxury or display. But, after the decision in the Oxford 
case, it is difficult to say how far the arm of the law may not 
reach. The love of emblems is one of the most universal of human 
passions. The Good Templars have their “regalia,” Foresters 
and Odd Fellows have their atene, Freemasons delight in occult 
symbolism, every boat-club has its flag with somesort of device upon 
it, and even a procession to Hyde Park on a Bank Holiday will 
move more cheerfully under an embroidered standard. The young 
enthusiast who desired to plant the banner of “ Excelsior” on 
some lofty height appears to have been safe in point 
of law, although his grammar might be questionable. A 
mere inscription could not in any view taxable, but 
perhaps letters such as “T.Y.C.” for “Thames Yacht Club” 
might be said to be an “ensign.” In college boat-races it is, or 
was, common to take for a prize a “pewter” having on it the 
college arms, with the names of the winning crew. ‘here must 
be innumerable “pewters” preserved as memorials of college life 
by men who would deny themselves the luxury of wearing or 
using armorial ings properly so called. It would astonish these 
men to be told that they are liable to tax and penalty; and yet, 
according to the prevailing exposition of the law, they clearly are. 
It would be difficult to frame a clause which should comprise no 
more than is properly subject to this tax, and yet should sutticiently 
guard against evasion. But, if it be necessary to give this wide 
scope to revenue laws, there ought, as we have said; to be much 
caution in their application. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


O* Monday last the lawn at Grosvenor House was a pretty and | 


interesting sight, for a children’s flower-show was being held 

in the grounds. Troops of smiling little boys and girls covered the 
ae a band was playing; the sun was shining ; prizes were to 
given away. The Duke of Westminster, hearing that there 
was to be a flower-show held in the parish, at once pro 
lend his own garden for the p 


| the squares and 


_ less there was an interest attached to the straggling Pa garg and 
bearings to which they are not entitled, and dusty cockscombs not to be found in the fi 


| Crystal Palace. All the plants came from the narrow, hot streets 


nest display at the 
and mews of the neighbourhood ; all had been nursed by the little 
children who live there—little children who had perhaps never 
— a cowslip in a meadow or seen a wild rose growing in a 
edge. But they had done their best to bring some breath of the 
country into the noisy streets, amongst the depressing brick and 
mortar ; and kind people wanted to help them and see what success 
they had had in their work. The Duchess of Westminster gave away 
the prizes, which were all in money—sums varying from seven and 
sixpence to eighteenpence. A nursery gardener would, we fear, have 
turned up his nose at many of the things “commended”; but 
the flowers will no doubt be better next year when the growers have 
had more experience. Several of the children were so overcome by 
their position as prize-winners, that when the Duchess asked what 
plant they had exhibited they could not tell; indeed, one or two 
of them were such babies they could scarcely have been expected 
to speak plain. After this part of the business was over Lord 
Shaftesbury made a speech. He could not of course help trying 
to “improve the occasion,” but the hearty claps with which the 
children greeted his appearance showed they had been taught to 
look on him as a friend. Mr. Gladstone followed, and spoke with 
fervour and eloquence of the refining and civilizing influence of 
flowers. He boasted that in foreign countries a piece of ground 
laid out with a view to producing a ag oy effect was always 
called an English garden. He thought that in the manufacturing 
districts where there were no parks nor even fields, the cultivation 
of window plants ought specially to be encouraged. But our ex- 
Prime Minister did not talk as if he knew much about the subject 
except in its moral aspect, which evidently impressed him. 
The Duke of Westminster has intimated that he will next 
ear again lend his grounds, and be glad to see the little ex- 
Libitors carry off more prizes. Probably there will then be 
a great improvement in the plants shown; for it is wonderful 
what may be done in the way of gardening even in the closest 
London slums. There are certain flowers which seem to thrive 
in spite of smoke and want of light. Every one must have 
observed how well scarlet geraniums grow in mews. Perhaps 
the ammonia exhaled from the stable litter has something to 
do with their thriving condition ; perhaps it is that the coach- 
men as boys have helped in a garden, and know how to take care 
of them. At any rate, it must be pleasant for the women as they 


‘sit sewing to see the sun glinting through the leaves and throw- 


ing dancing shadows on the homely furniture. At Leeds, Mrs. 
Buckton, one of the members of the Scheol Board, has done a 
t deal to encourage window-gardening by supplying the chil- 

n with boxes at the small price of eighteenpence. This she 
is able to do by having a number made at once ; and so eager is she 
to spread a taste for flowers that she even takes the trouble of 
recelving weekly instalments of a penny when the whole sum 
cannot be paid atonce. Lady Burdett Coutts gave away the prizes 
one year, and the show was most creditable. No amount of povert 
or de; tion seems to quench in children the love of flowers. It 
is quite touching sometimes to watch the longing eyes of a little 
street arab gazing at a beautiful bouquet in a shop window. 
There are few places where window ing would prove more 
beneficial than in workhouses, but the flowers should be cultivated 
by the inmates, not by the officials, as is now too often the case. 

he paupers have indeed a time of it. They are 
obliged to rise early, even although there is little or nothing they 
can do when they are up and dressed. The monotonous regularity 
of all the arrangements is strangely depressing. The ugliness of 
everything is unconsciously felt. The poor old creatures cannot 
help grumbling and quarrelling, for they have little else to think 
about than how disagreeable are all the other inmates and how 
miserable is their life. very innocent source of recreation is of 
immense value to such people, and there is nothing so cheap or so 
cheerful as flowers. In the children’s wards flowers would develop 
the stunted intelligence of the homeless charity-fed little ones, 
We all know how unsatisfactorily, as a rule, the girls turn out who 
have been brought up in a workhouse, and it is partly because 
they are shut out from natural sounds and sights, because they 
never hear the birds sing or gather primroses along the mossy 
banks, because they are treated as machines, and tind that the 
more like automatons they can become the less irksome is their 
position. 

But it is not alone amongst the poorer classes that window 
gardening ought to be cultivated. We do not see why the chil- 
dren of the u and middle classes should be without their 
flower-shows Why should not they too be encouraged to 
make gardening a pursuit? There are thousands of professional 
people whose families live the greater part of the year in a London 
street. Every window in such a street might be made to glow 
with beautiful flowers; nor would the assistance of the nurseryman 
be required if the denizens of the home nursery were encouraged to 
love gardening. As it is, they know little or nothing about 
flowers beyond the names of those they see hawked about 
= geometrically in the parks. The poor 


little creatures do sometimes try to make daisy-chains in 


| Kensington Gardens, but generally with the result of getting 
| their fingers slapped by nurse because they have dirtied their 
to | gloves or smeared their faces. They insist upon spending odd 
urpose. The tent in which the | pennies of pocket-money on ferns and plants of snowdrop, but 


plants were placed for exhibition did not contain anything that , they cannot get any earth in which to grow them when they 
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bring them home. Indeed there is scarcely anything so difficult 
to procure in London as good potting compost. A small fortune 
might be realized by any one who would hawk it about at a 
reasonable rate. A great deal that is sold has already been used 
in pots, and all the nourishment taken out of it. The place 
for town children to do their gardening is on the leads. At 
resent, in the greater number of instances, these valuable bits of 
reathing space are given over to the cats and the smuts. They 
also form an invaluable battle ground for the servants, as no one 
considers it is his or her business to sweep them. Instead of the 
dreary, dirty, miserable place that is to be seen through the stair- 
case window in most houses, there might be, with a little trouble 
and at a trifling expense, a bright, sweet window garden on a 
large scale. All that is required is knowledge of what are the 
lants suitable for cultivation, and a hose to keep them clean. 
here is no aspect so cheerless that a Virginian creeper will not 
try to cover its desolation. There is no place you can put window 
balm that will quite extinguish its love of life. The common 
moneywort manages to look cheerful and contented in dark, dismal 
areas, and flowers in the most praiseworthy manner in spite of want 
of air or sunshine. 
The best way to start a town child with a garden is to give it 


* some pots of bulbs and some hyacinth-glasses in the autumn. 


Watching the sprouting of the leaves, putting the plants in the 
sunshine, protecting them from frost, and wondering what colours 
they may assume, will employ a good deal of the time which in 
winter hangs heavy in the nursery. A few common cacti may 
stand on a chimney-piece and will well repay the little care the 
uire. In the spring two or three shillingsworth of seeds will 
give more pleasure and do less harm to the children than the 
same amount of money spent in sweetmeats. Mignonette, nastur- 
tium, and Virginian stock scarcely ever fail to bloom if they are 
sown in proper soil; and many other plants might be named 
which are easy to cultivate and do not mind smoke. Areas 
might also be treshened with plants and shrubs in boxes or tubs. 
A fern-case made of the new toughened glass would be a charm- 
ing birthday present for a child, and remain a source of delight 
much longer than many more expensive playthings. There are few 
kinds of window gardening more satisfactory for a permanence 
than these cases, because the plants are protected from smuts, and 
the damp atmosphere prevents them from sufiering from the effects 
of gas or smoke. But children like better to have good-sized boxes, 
where they can plant many flowers, and at least pretend to dig. 
Unfortunately, nurse is a great obstruction to the little would-be 
gardeners, and is very severe upon dirtied frocks or crushed shirt- 
cufis, and what she calls “ making a mess.” Brown holland blouses 
would soon solve this" difficulty, and protect alike jackets and 
dresses. The hours spent in training the creepers and washing the 
ive leaves would cultivate a taste for simple natural pleasures in 
which the little boys and girls of the nineteenth century are sadly 
deficient. By judicious window gardening, by planting trees in 
all our streets, by covering every vacant corner with a natural veil 
of green, we might change the whole aspect of our great towns. 
Young ladies who call London the “modern Babylon”—no one 
knows why—might very well amuse themselves by trying to make 
sailen like the ancient city in this one particular of hanging 
ens. 


A FRENCH ACTOR OF THE PAST. 


M LAFERRIERE, the French actor, was remarkable, amongst 
e other things, for never appearing to grow old. We have 
seen actors in England who have preserved their youth through an 
abnormal length of time, and there is one well-known actor now in 
Paris who looks little older on the stage than he did twenty years 
Laferriére, however, seems to have thought that in his case 
a special explanation was needed for his perennial youth, and has 
said, in the preface to his Mémoires, which have been republished 
from the Figaro :—“ Quant a ce secret de jeunesse dont on a tant 
parlé et qui n'est peut-étre pas le chapitre le moins curieux de ces 
mémoires, il sera justifié 4 son heure et 4 sa place.” And certainly 
the account which he gives of it is curious enough. While he was 
engaged at St. Petersburg, a certain great lady, a Mme. R——, came 
to beg of him an important service, which, by means of influence at 
Court, he was able to render her. This great lady was in the 
habit of going about with another lady, who appeared, like herself, 
young and beautiful, and resembled her closely in other respects. 
‘This second lady was addressed by a young man,a friend of La- 
ferriére’s, at a ball in these terms :—“ Je ne sais si je me trompe, 
mademoiselle; mais il me semble connaitre la délicieuse fée qui 
vous accompagne et qui vous ressemble comme deux perles peu- 
vent se ressembler. Est-ce votre parente? Est-ce votre sceur?” 
“C'est ma d’mére,” she answered, with an air of gravity. 
The most remarkable part of this statement was that it turned out 
to be true; for, some little time afterwards, Laferriére received a 
letter from Mme. R——, in which she wrote, “ How can I find 
any way of showing = my gratitude for obtaining my husband’s 
recall from exile? I have thought that in the career you follow 
eternal youth would, after the talent which nature has given you, 
be the most valuable thing you could possess. M. R——, when in 
India, did a great service to a rajah, who rewarded. him by a reci 
for the elixir of youth, which I enclose. The herbs contained in 
it are found in India, in Africa, in the Pyrenees, and the Caucasus.” 
“Linilaillible recette,” says Laterriére, with a sublime simplicity, 


| Jadimerowski is not dead. I heard from her this morning, 


“a fait reculer le temps devant moi et m’a maintenu au théitre,@. 
un Age ott les plus beaux triomphes ne sont plus, hélas! que des 
souvenirs lointains ! ” 

The acter saw other curious and less impossible things during 
his stay in Russia. There was a certain Count Demidoff, who pos- 
sessed vast wealth, and was as eccentric as only wealthy persons can 
afford to be. One of his manias was to allow no one to touch 
either himself or any of his possessions with ungloved hands. A 
beautiful china group, which he had just bought for an immense 
price, was taken up admiringly by Prince N——. The Count 
looked on and said nothing ; but the moment the Prince was gone 
he rang for his valet, and cast a glance at the china group, which 
the valet immediately broke. On another occasion a French 
attaché, unacquainted with the Count’s peculiarities, was dining at 
his house, and in the heat of conversation he mechanically took a 
piece of sugar out of the bowl with his fingers. The servant, at a 
word from the Count, threw all the sugar in the bowl out of 
window. The attaché drank his coiiee slowly, and then going to 
the window and looking at Demidotf, threw out the cup, saucer, 
and spoon he had used, saying, “‘ Je ne savais pas que ce fat 
Tusage” ; after which he resumed his conversation as if nothin 
had happened. Both Laferriére and his comrades in the Fren 
company were treated with the utmost kindness by the Czar, who, 
one day meeting Vernet in the street, paid him some compliments 
for which Vernet thanked him:—‘ A peu de distance de la, 
Vartiste se sentit légérement touché sur Un agent 
Yinvitait & passerau bureau de police, ot on lui apprit que toute: 
réponse & lempereur sur la voie publique était interdite. Une 
seeonde rencontre eut lieu ; le czar ne fut pas moins bienveillant : 
mais Vernet lui dit laconiquement: ‘Sire, je prie en grace 
votre Majesté de ne plus me parler, car elle me compromet.’ ” 

This anecdote reminds the actor of another of his comrade 
Geniés, who was so great a favourite with the public that they 
forgave him every eccentricity, even the forgetfulness of his part. 
Whenever this overtook him he introduced a few words, which 
might or might not have some distant relation to the matter in 
hand, spoken in an extraordinarily tearful voice; and whenever 
these tender tones were heard, the audience said to each other, 
“ Voila Geniés qui ne sait plus son réle.” Geniés was appointed 
to read French to the young Grand Duke, whom one day he 
found in a restless mood. “ What would your Royal Highness 
like to do?” asked Geniés, “I do not Imow—or rather 
I scarcely dare to tell you—but, in fact, Geniés, I should 
like to see you make faces.” Upon which the Reader in Ordinary 
to the Grand Duke began to exhibit the most startling and 
grotesque grimaces, which the Grand Duke did his best to imitate. 
While this face-making was at its height, Geniés, looking up ata 
mirror in front of him, gave a start, and at the same moment the. 
Czar stepped into the room from behind a curtain, Geniés, with 
shaking knees and trembling voice, asked how long his Majesty 
had been there. “ Since the first face you made, Monsieur Geniés,” 
replied the Ozar. ‘Comme on le pense bien,” adds Laferriére, 
‘ Geniés perdit son charge de lecteur du grand-duc.” 

There is perhaps more interest, if not more amusement, to be 
found in Laferriére’s Parisian than in his Russian experiences. 
There is one curious incident which connects the two. Some time 
after his return from Russia he found himself in debt to the 
amount of eighty thousand francs ; and, while leading a somewhat 
mole-like life in the suburbs to avoid his creditors, he ran up against 
his old friend Gallois, to whom he recounted his past experiences 
and present difficulties, While he listened Gallois became thoughtful, 
and presently asked:—“ What was your greatest success in 
Russia?” “The night when I played Chatterton and the Gamin 
de Paris at the Thédtre St. Michel.” “Excellent! Now my 
facts can be precise. Did anything particular happen that 
night?” “Yes; Karatignine, the Talma of Russia, came to 
my dressing-room to congratulate me, and a princess sent 
me a bouquet. I never knew her name.” “Never mind,” 
said Gallois, “we will find her one; something ending in 
or off—Jadoff—Jadi—Jadimerowski—that will do.” Gallois 
then sat down and wrote a paragraph to this effect, which 
appeared next day in most of the Paris papers:—“ Princess Jadi- 
merowski, well known in Russia for her wealth and eccentricity, 
has just died at St. Petersburg. Every one is talking of a codicil 
to her will, in which she says, ‘I leave to Karatignine, our great. 
tragedian, forty thousand roubles; and to the young French actor, 
whose name I forget, but who played Chatterton and Le Gamin de 
Paris on the same night at the [héatre Saint-Michel, thirty thou- 
sand roubles, as a token of my gratitude for the pleasure which 
his performance gave me.’ This young actor is Adolphe Laferriére.” 
The first effect produced by this paragraph was an entire difference 
inthe attitude of Laferriére’s creditors, who, instead ofclamouring for 
their money, begged him not to think of paying them yet. ‘The 
second, which was more remarkable, was that Laferriére, by dint of 
reading over again and again the paragraph and the various com- 
ments upon it, ended by believing it, just as Gobert, the actor, who 

layed Napoleon I. with surprising fidelity to the original, ended by 

believing himself to be the Emperor. At length the impression 
became so strong that he went to the Russian Embassy, where on 
the stairs he met Bressant, who had succeeded him at St. Peters- 
burg, and played the same parts. “ You are come for the in- 
heritance,” he said to Bressant ; ‘it is useless; you never played 
Chatterton and Le Gamin de Paris on the same night.” “My 
poor friend,” replied Bressant, “I bring you bad news. Princess 


Gallois in composing his paragraph had hit upon the name of a. 
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real princess, really rich, eccentric, a lover of the theatre, and 
really alive. This story may perhaps take rank with that of the 
elixir of youth; but it has at least the merit of ingenuity; and 
there is something curious in its sequel being the intervention of 
Vidocq—who, after his retirement from the police, took to money- 


lending among other things, and who owed some unexplained 
debt o titude to Gallois—to save Laferriére from his difficulties, 
The things which are valuable in the Memoirs from which we 


have quoted these stories are the actor's estimate of players of his 
own time, including himself, and his account of Dumas’s Théatre 
Historique, where for the first time the amount of scenic splendour 
and accuracy that is now considered indispensable was employed. 
Laferriére’s criticism of Talma and Frédérick Lemaitre resolves 
itself into saying that Talma had a concentration of grandeur and 
intensity which was unequalled ; but his field of action was, in 
comparison with Lemaitre’s, limited. The latter could stir the 
heart of the masses with diverse emotions, but he lost in the sense 
of dominating power what he gained in versatility :—“ Il fut un 
acteur romantique, comme Talma fut un acteur impérial et romain. 
Tl eut la mélancolie que Talma ne connut pas; ileut le rire que 
~Talma ne pouvait admettre; il eut méme le bouffon, le grotesque, 
cette gaieté terrible et suraigué que Talma avait rencontrée avec hor- 
reurdans les tragiques anglais et qui leit, je crois, empéché de jouer 
Hamlet si Ducis auparavant n’efit pas soigneusement netioyé le 


drame de pens peel As to Bocage, who played several of 
Lemaitre’s , Laferriére quotes the opinion of Mevel, Director of 
the Porte St.-Martin, who, besides placing Bocage far below Le- 
maitre, said that his talent was of an entirely meretricious order. 
In this he was, according to what one learns from other good 
critics—M. Jules Claretie, for instance—too severe in his judgment. 
‘Bocage seems to have carried study and talent as far as they could 
go ;~what he wanted was the genius of Lemaitre. j 
The company of the Théitre Historique, which Laferriére joined 
as soon as the theatre opened under Dumas’s management, included 
among others Mélingue, Fechter, and Bressant ; and at this theatre 
‘were produced some of Dumas’s most brilliant plays, among them 
Le Chevalier, de Maison-Rouge, in which Laferriére played Maurice 
Lindey. ‘Dumas was as admirable a stage manager as he was an 
author, and for the successful representation of the playshe produced 
at this theatre stage management was before all things necessary. 
But at certain rehearsals Dumas “se ‘livrait & toute son 
humeur querelleuse” ; he stopped the actors at every word with 
some biting piece of wit or some imposing gesture. It became 
evident that:-he was.acting to some audience. But what audience 
could there be? | Laferriére solved the mystery by one day keeping 
the pompier on guard out of the author’s sight, and after that all 
ment smoothly. Qn one occasion a piece by a certain Adolphe 
Dumas,;who-was no relation of Alexandre, was played after La Reine 
Margot with such success that its author came up to Alexandre 
and ‘said,in the delight of his heart :—“ Désormais on dira les 
deux Dumas comme on dit les deux Corneille.” “* Adieu, 
Thomas !’ répondit Alexandre, en lui serrant la main.” As a con- 
trast to this saying, we may take that of Mars on the night of her 
last ap y when, in spite of her horror, her despair at feeling 
that it was time at last to leave the stage where she had been 
adored, she surpassed herself in acting, and looked like a young 
girl. The public applauded her with absolute frenzy ; the actors 
crowded into her room to congratulate her, and she, looking drily 
at them, said :—“ Ceci, mes amis, peut bien passer pour un enterre- 
ment de premiére classe.” 


ABSTAINERS ON THE SPREE. 


PUBLIC “ banquet” has been held at the Crystal Palace by 

the so-called National Temperance League, and it is stated 

that not only abstainers from alcohol were invited, but also all 
who wished by example “ to weaken the influence of one of our 
most popular drinking customs.” It is curious that all varieties of 
itators on behalf of temperance labour under an incapacity to use 
plain-language. On reading a report of the proceedings on this 
oceasiun, we find that all that oecurred was that a party of ladies 
and gentlemen dined together without drinking wine, and listened 
afterwards to speeches. If these well-meaning persons expect to 
induce others to endure oratory without liquor, they are likely to 
be disappointed. Drinking and hearing speeches may or may not 
be amusing, but dry eloquence must be an unmitigated bore. The 
chairman of this banquet, Dr. Richardson, is presumably a man 
of education, and it is‘a pity that he should have undertaken the 
task.of showing that sonorous platitudes can be enunciated “ with- 
out inspiration from the god of wine.” The demonstration was 
entirely unnecessary. Dr. Richardson, like the rest of us, has his 
hobby, and rides it when he gets.a chance. The reporter of this 
banquet, acting no doubt under instructions, begins by telling us 
that the chairman “gave the sentiment” of the health of the 
Prince.of Wales, &c. Presently he becomes a little excited with the 
eloquence he has imbibed, and, falling into the familiar style of 


ordinary banquets, he permits our old friend “the toast of the 
evening ” to appear. e can only say that the eloquence of Dr. 
Richardson does not reconcile us to toast-and-water. He tells 


us that the Prince of Wales, before leaving India, “ sent a subscrip- 
tion towards the organization of those 7,000 soidiers who, following 
the example of the illustrious Havelock, had sworn themselves to 
sobriety.” We do not understand why soldiers cannot keep them- 
selves sober at their own expense, particularly as they must save 
the money which their comrades spend in dnuk. Nor cun we 


perceive the necessity of any “organization” beyond that which 
usually supplies instruction in religion and morality. Soldiers, 
as well as civilians, presumably belong to some variety of Chris< 
tianity ; but, if they have adopted any newer light, we cannot 
undertake to say what “ organization” may not be required to 
keep it burning. We must allow that Dr. Richardson has nicely 
caught the style of after-dinner oratory. He calls Mr. Darwin 
“the greatest master in science the world has ever seen,” and 
quotes his opinion, formed “from the very large experience of his 
father and grandfather,” against the consumption of alcohol. Mr. 
Darwin has in this sentence, if he ever wrote or uttered it, given 
a correct measure of himself. What he sees or what he is told 
seems to him a sufficient basis for conclusion; but he is an ob- 
server rather than a reasoner, and to call him the world’s greatest 
master in science might have seemed to require a little “ inspi- 
ration from the god of wine,” until Dr. Richardson showed that 
he could do it upon water. 

The statistics of this speech are even more extravagant than the 
science. Somebody has estimated the cost of all the wine, beer, 
and spirits consumed in the United Kingdom, and has “ shown” 
that 262,000,000/, is thus annually wasted. It is necessarily in- 
volved in this calculation that all the vast breadth of the wine- 
growing districts of France, Spain, Germany, Italy, and other 
countries is engaged in producing a crop that is either useless or 
pernicious. He quotes the late Dr. Parkes’s observations on the 
marching powers of soldiers, of which, we believe, the result 
was, or was supposed to be, that a daily ration of rum 
did not conduce to health or strength. But, assuming this 
conclusion to be supported by general experience, it would 
not prove that the money spent in aleohol for the army was 
was The sanitary instructions for the Ashantee campaign, 
which may be supposed to embody the opinions of the Army 
Medical Department, specify that rum should be avoided “as a 
rule,” and should only be administered in medicinal quantities 
with sugar and lime-juice ; and, further, that warm coffee should 
be taken in the morning. It did not need a master in science to 
teach us that a soldier who could get coffee did not in general 
want rum; but the question is, whether a soldier who could 
not get cofiee could do altogether without rum? and unless 
that question be answered affirmatively, Dr. Richardson's statistics 
are irrelevant. We believe that he has contended in his own 

ublications that alcohol under all forms and in all circumstances 
is useless, and he is at liberty to argue to the same effect in his 
speeches if he can obtain an audience. “But he must not assume 
that the experience of the Army Medical Department supports 
this conclusion. As might be expected, his social doctrine is as 
extravagant as his science. He advocates prohibition, and at the 
same time sneers at the Bishop of Peterborough for “ upholding 
liberty against sobriety.” We think he went rather beyond the 
usual limits of a speech, and certainly we should go beyond the 
usual limits of an article if we followed him. It must sutlice to ask 
whether he really thinks that he can put temperance on any stronger 
basis than religion. He mentions the case of a drunkard whom he 
restrained from drowning, and asked if it would not have been 
better if he could have restrained him from drink. There are 
evidently only two ways of doing this—namely, to keep the man 
from the drink or the drink from the man. But if the British 
public were asked to give to enlightened gee power to shut 
up “inebriates,” the answer would not doubtful. And as 
regards prohibition, we do not think that it will be carried even 
with the help of those ministers of religion who have unwisely 
joined the cry for it, and we are certain that it will not be carried 
without their help. The National Temperance League may be 
left where Dr. Richardson has placed it. 

It is a pity that Government has yielded to the Irish branch of 
this agitation, and has abandoned to Mr. Roebuck the. duty of 
maintaining the influence of common sense in Parliament. He, at 
least, is still prepared to say that the personal liberty of the sub- 
ject, as regards his mode of eating or drinking, is not a matter 
to be decided by legislation. A small number of the whole 
people of Ireland are inclined to intemperance; and, be- 
cause that small number cannot control themselves, the 
Legislature is asked to step in and say that every in- 
dividual in the country shall be coerced. ‘That, says Mr. 
Roebuck, is the real state of the question; and he holds, as 
we hold, that this is nut a matter for legislation, but should 
be left to the various influences which society affords for 
bringing people round to morality and goud conduct, “to the 
clergy, the magistracy, the schoolmaster, and everybody that 
helps to form the opinion of mankind.” On this question facts 
are y more trustworthy than figures. One speaker in the 
debate quoted a statement that in Dundee thousands had been 
seen rolling drunk over the bridge on Sunday ; whereupon another 
member states that there is at present no bridge in Dundee “ to 
which this could apply.” The Forth bridge is not completed, 
and drunkards can only roll in the ferry-boat. In Ireland, 
formerly the population were independent of public-houses, for the 
excellent reason that they made a ewe at home; and even if the 
still has ceased to be a domestic institution, it has probably given 
place to the whisky-bottle, which conveniently both to publican 
and customer may be replenished on Saturday night. Mr. Orr 
Ewing says that Scotchmen take their drink in a form which 
makes them lively, but makes. Englishmen stupid, and the same 
may perhaps be said of Irishmen. Major O’Gorman tells us that 
in Ireland public-houses are almost entirely unused on week 
days, and it is only on Sundays after woe 4 that the farmers 
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find time to go to them. Another speaker sensibly suggests that 
the philanthropists who supported the Bill should be cross- 
examined in a Select Committee, and if the Session were not 
so far advanced, this process might be useful as well as amusing. 
The majority of Irish members are in favour of this Bill; but we 
are bound to say that the minority made forcible speeches against 
it; and, if they a minority of the population, the Bill 
ought not to pass, for the reason stated by Mr. Roebuck. It was 
stated by Mr. Murphy that he had presented a petition from Cork 
against the Bill, signed by 16,500 working-men, and a public 
meeting held there had come to the conclusion that it was inex- 

ient, unjust, and could not be carried out. Of course he 

ribed this meeting as respectable and influential, and the 
speakers on the other side can no doubt produce reports 
of meetings equally entitled to consideration. It is enough for 
our purpose to be satisfied that Ireland is not unanimous on the 
question, and we attach no importance to a petition of publicans 
in favour of the Bill, because if they have the trade of a district 
in their hands, they are probably willing to carry it on conveni- 
ently, and it would suit them well to supply their customers with 
whisky on Saturday night. They must be unlike the members of 
all other professions and trades if they do not desire holidays. 

The Times has written an article on this subject in part of 
which we heartily concur. The statement that several thousands 
of British soldiers are total abstainers does not indeed appear to us 
“very remarkable,” nor to have any bearing on the question 
of closing public-houses on Sunday. It shows, as the 7imes 
says, that there has been a spread of opinion among 
the class from which soldiers come in favour of temperance, and 
we should hope and expect that this opinion will spread much 
further through the influences mentioned by Mr. Roebuck. “ The 
Temperance }'éte at the Crystal Palace bears witness to the en- 
thusiasm with which this beneticent movement is supported in all 
parts of the country.” It is a pity that a leading journal should 
adopt this cant about “ movements” and “enthusiasm,” and we 
should prefer that temperance, like other virtues, should be taught 
and practised on the simple ground of duty. But it would be 
hard on abstainers if they might not slightly intoxicate 
themselves with spirited language. But when, says the Times, 
people start from at midnight to be present at a 
teetotal demonstration, and when, say we, they thus expose them- 
selves for many hours to the dangers of an excursion train, then 
indeed it is evident that their creed has a strong hold upon them. 
All the Railway Companies “catered,” as the Times oddly says in 
its report, for the patronage of the League, and we hope that next 
— this odious phrase will not be applied to excursions which, 

owever pleasant, are perilous. The reporter probably never heard 
of the Californian mode of indicating that a public-house brawl is 
expected at night, by saying that there will be “ meat for break- 
fast” next morning. However, absit omen. We hope that all 
the excursionists got safely home, and felt that they had done 
their duty as well as enjoyed their outing. 


JUDICIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
i la zeal of law reformers may sometimes be usefully mitigated 


by attention to the maxim of letting well alone. Some recent 
attempts to economize the time of judges may be compared to 
those ingenious arrangements by which insolvent persons persuade 
themselves that they are satisfactorily meeting their liabilities. 
In a recent debate in the House of Commons one speaker remarked 
that it seemed to require three common law judges to decide 
whether a beerhouse was properly rated, while a single judge at 
Lincoln's Inn could determine questions of large amount arising 
under wills, or in connexion with public Companies. It might be 
answered that the amount involved in litigation affords no measure 
of the difficulty of the questions raised by it; and, further, the 
Common Law Divisions form in many cases a court of appeal from 
the decision either of a bench of magistrates or of a single judge. 
As an illustration of the existing system, we may take a recent case 
of libel on which we made some remarks last week. The jury, under 
the direction of Lord Coleridge, found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
and it happened that the damages were large; but, if they had 
been small, the importance of the legal question in the case would 
have been the same. On Monday last counsel on behalf of the 
defendants moved, before Lord Coleridge and two other judges, for 
a new trial or to enter judgment for the defendants; and, after 
discussion, the Court granted a rule to show cause on all the 
points raised before it. When this rule is argued it will be in 
effect an appeal from one judge to three, and it would be impossible 
by any change in arrangements or designations to diminish the 
quantity of judicial time which such a case must occupy. 
Questions in the law of libel are frequently of great public im- 
rtance, of which the amount of damages affords no measure. 

t must be remembered that under the Judicature Act the judge 
who tries a case has the power of the court, and may, if he 
pleases, give judgment immediately after the verdict of the jury, 
or, if he preters, he may leave the parties to move for judgment. 
In a case recently reported the judge gave judgment for the 
defendant, and the plaintiff afterwards moved to enter judgment 
for himself. The action was by a singer against the manager of a 
theatre for breach of contract, and, although the amount 
claimed was — 83/., the questions involved were difficult, 
and the Court time to consider its judgment, and ultimately 


refused the plaintiff's motion. Thus in this case there was a 
practical appeal from one judge to three; and if the administration 
of the law is to be made reasonably satisfactory to litigants, some 
such method must be adopted. It must not be forgotten that a 
judge sitting at the assizes, although under the Act he has the 
power of the court, has not the facilities which the court sitting 
at Westminster has for the decision of legal questions. A deceased 
judge remarked that he did not carry the entire law of England 
in his head, and he might have added that he had it not in his 
portmanteau. A judge decides offhand, and more by instinct than 
authority, many legal questions which arise at nisi prius. If he is 
a sound lawyer, he will be generally right, and only in a minority 
of cases will it be thought worth while to question his decision by 
motion before the court. But when this is done, it is a practical 
appeal 5 and if you have got the thing you want, it is idle to 
change the name. The Attorney-General suggests that two judges 
are enough to do the work commonly done by three; but if one 
of these happens to be the judge who tried the case, and if 
he adheres to his first opinion and his colleague differs, there can 
be no decision. It has, however, often happened lately that only 
two judges have sat in a division, because there have been no 
more available, and we think that arrangements should be made 
on the assumption that three judges are generally desirable. 
At all events, we should first settle how many judges we want and 
then provide them, whereas the present plan seems to be to fix the 
number of judges by financial considerations, and then to accom- 
modate the work to them. The Attorney-General rightly suggests 
that applications for rules nisi might be made toa single judge, 
particularly as it is a matter of chance whether the judges who 
grant a rule are present when cause is shown against it. Sir 
William Harcourt complains of waste of judicial time at the 
assizes; but here, again, the question is whether you desire to 
make arrangements which shall be reasonably satisfactory. The 
| county of Surrey, reasonably or otherwise, is dissatisfied with 
the arrangements made for it, and there can be little 
doubt that, if the assizes had been held at the usual time, 
instead of a month in advance, there would have been a larger 
entry of causes. This county used to be convenient for the trial 
of London causes which otherwise would have gone over the 
Long Vacation, and it was reasonably said that, instead of taking 


parties and witnesses down to Guildford, the judges ought to keep 
the courts open in London. Under the Judicature Act it was 
expected that this would be done; but at present there is little 
going on in London, and not much in the home counties. There 

ave been this week only two judges available for nist prius 


sittings in London, and one of them has been occupied with a 
single case. It all comes to this—that you cannot by clever 
' manipulation disguise the deficiency of judicial power. 

In the Chancery Division evidence is now taken vivd voce, and 
consequently cases last much longer than they did under the old 
system, and, as the number of judges remains the same, the lists 
show considerable arrears. It may be doubted whether this sub- 
stitution of oral for written evidence has not been carried further 

than was necessary. But the change has been made, and there can 
be only one method of curing the evil thus arising. As the four 
existing judges sit always in the same places for the same hours, it 
is not even possible to pretend to make any rearrangement of their 
business. As regards the Court of Appeal, it had at one time to 
borrow the Master of the Rolls to keep itself going, and he had to 
shut up his own court, which was rather hard on the counsel prac- 
tising in it as well as on the suitors. As we have already endea- 
voured to show, the plan of making one judge decide questions of 
law which have usually come before three judges will multiply 
appeals, and will not give satisfaction. There is inevitably some 
loss of judicial time at the assizes, because it is impossible to cal- 
culate beforehand how long the business will last, and it is highly 
important that the criminal part of it should be deliberately and so- 
lemnly transacted. It has been remarked that some of the time lately 
occupied by sittings of the courts in banco might have been more 
usefully employed at nist prius, because the arrears are there most 
pressing. But when we have noticed this there remains hardly 
anything else in the way of practical criticism on the working of 
the courts that can be usefully advanced. It must be owned that 
the outlook is rather gloomy for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who will almost inevitably have to provide salaries for two more 
judges of appeal. It would be premature to express any opinion 
on the new system until it has completed its first year. All we 
can say at present is that it appears likely that less business 
will be done than used to be done at the Summer Circuit, and 
that this decrease will not be fully compensated by the increased 
amount of business done during the same period in London. Sir 
Henry James described the result of recent changes by saying 
that our judicial system has come to a deadlock, and that the 
present arrangements are insufficient to meet the well-founded 
claims of suitors. But all that he has to suggest by way 
of remedy is, that many cases which are now argued 
before three judges sitting im bance might well be dis- 
posed of by one. Assuming that there are some such cases, 
the difficulty would be to point them out. We might just 
as well say that there are many cases in Chancery which 
might well be disposed of upon written evidence, whereby 
the time of the court might be saved. But, unless the parties will 
assist the judge to select these cases, he can only discover their 
nature by actually hearing them, and then it is too late. So it 
might be said that too much time is allotted for the assizes at 


particular towns, but the answer is that it is impossible to make a 
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close estimate beforehand. A case of murder has been tried this 
week at Maidstone, and although it was a very clear case, yet it 
took a whole day to try; and it would be intolerable that cases of 
such gravity should be hurried. Sir Henry James does not agree 
with those critics who consider that the principles of the Judicature 
Act are best carried out by bringing jolene of appeal from 
Chancery to overrule common law decisions, Indeed, he says 
that the Court of Appeal has been inefficient, partly from numerical 
weakness and ly from want of “ age direction.” This 
vague term seems to mean that the judges who have usually sat 
have not had much experience in common law practice, and it 
can hardly be doubted that a court of appeal, to give satisfac- 
tion at Westminster Hall, ought to comprise some who have that 
experience. The old notion of ap at common law was that 
the higher court should consist of more members, Thus there 
would be in either of the three courts three or four judges, in the 
Exchequer Chamber five or six, and in the House of Lords, if it 
were necessary, all the judges might be summoned, and usually a 
majority of them would attend. This notion of wisdom in num- 
bers was intelligible and popular, but it descended to us from a 
time when judges were not so fully occupied as they now are. 
The modern notion is that three or four of the best legal intellects 
of the time are better than a larger number of merely ordinary judges, 
and undoubtedly, if ~ could select an adequate number of distinctly 
superior men, such a court would command public confidence. 
But if one of the Lords Justices and two judges of one of the 
Common Law Divisions were selected for the occasion to form a court 
of appeal, the remark is obvious that one of the Chief Justices and 
the same two judges might form an equally strong court, although 
nominally of lower rank. Even in Chancery the numerical prin- 
ciple has prevailed, for the appeal was from one judge to two, and 
if they ditfered, the Lord Chancellor might be called in. Looking 
at the difficulty of constituting a satisfactory court of appeal for 
common law cases, the best course seems to be that which has 
hitherto prevailed of making the court in banco practically a court 
of camel from the judge sitting at nisi prius. It is at any rate 
certain that merely shifting the burden of business will not 
lighten it, 


MIDSUMMER RACING. 


4 er racing of the past fortnight has done much to settle the 
form of the principal two-year-old winners at a period of the 
season earlier than is customary. Usually we have to wait till the 
Middle Park Plate before pronouncing which of the two-year-olds 
are at the top of the tree; but this year it so happens that neither 
Rob Roy nor Palm Flower is entered for the great Newmarket 
race, and whoever may be the winner, whether springing from 
the dark division or not, will have to meet this pair before 
being able to lay claim to that position which often falls, as if of 
right, to the hero of the Middle Park Plate. The two-year-old 
racing this season has been so far tolerably consistent, and the 
running of the young horses at the Stockbridge and Newmarket 
July meetings was so very conclusive in its results, that a handi- 
capper would have little difficulty at the present moment in 
apportioning the weights of the leading two-year-old performers. 
At the meeting of the Bibury Club, which takes place over the 
Stockbridge course, the Champagne Stakes fell to Placida, a 
daughter of Lord Lyon, who had already distinguished herself 
both at Epsom and at Odiham, while Sugarloaf, a good-looking 
colt belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, finished second, about a 
length and a half from the winner, who was conceding 5 lbs., 
irrespective of allowance for sex. Later in the afternoon the same 
Sugarloaf, when in receipt of 3 lbs., was beaten a length by Warren 
Hastings. On this running Placida would seem to be somewhat 
superior to Warren Hastings, yet two days subsequently in the 
Hurstbourne Stakes she was fairly beaten by Mr. Rayner’s 
horse. In this rich race Chevron, the winner of the Wood- 
cote Stakes, and Palm Flower, the winner of the Acorn 
Stakes at Epsom, met for the first time, and among the re- 
mainder of the field were Blue Riband and Rover, a much- 
talked-of son of Blair Athol and Crinon, A capital finish 
between Palm Flower and Chevron ended in favour of the 
former by a neck, Warren Hastings being third, two lengths from 
the leadi ir, At Ascot it will be remembered that Rob 
Roy beat Chevron in the Nineteenth Biennial by halfa length ; and, 
comparing this with the Stockbridge running, we are led to the 
=" that Rob Roy and Palm Flower are pretty much on an 
equality. 

We now follow the age oye to the Newmarket July 
meeting, held last week, the July Stakes first claiming our 
notice. For this important race a field of seven ran. Warren 
Hastings, Covenanter, Rover, and Orleans represented public form, 
while Lady Golightly, a daughter of King Tom and Lady 
Caventry, a: for the first time as the representative of Lord 
Falmouth’s usually formidable stable ; and Count Lagrange started 
& pair, both of whom, however, were far too backward to stand 
any chance in a contest of this description. The race was run at 
an unusually slow , and from the distance it resolved itself into 
a match between Warren — and Lady Golightly, and the 
filly a just at the critical moment, the victory fell to the 
former by a head, Thus for the second year in succession Lord 
Falmouth has been unfortunate enough just to lose this valuable 
Prize in the very last stride. The second great two-year-old race 


of the week, the Chesterfield Stakes, was contested by eight 
runners, Warren Hastings and Covenanter putting up 7 lbs. extra 
for previous successes, while Dee escaped any penalty. The re- 
mainder included King Clovis, another débutant of Lord Falmouth’s, 
and Baronet, a good-looking son of Trumpeter. The extra weight 
prevented Warren Hastings from adding the Chesterfield to the 
July, and Dee, a pretty daughter of Blair Athol and Kate 
Dayrell, who at Ascot finished third to Rob Roy and Chev- 
ron, won cleverly from King Clovis, while Warren Hastings, a 
head off, was third. Now, summing up all this two-year-old 
running, of the accuracy of which there is no reason to doubt, it is 
easy to see that Rob Roy go far stands quite by himself in the e 
of honour, and that Palm Flower is his nearest attendant. The 
son of Blair Athol has unfortunately only one more engagement 
this year, in the Criterion Stakes, for which already there seems 
the promise of a more than ordinarily good field, while Palm 
Flower is only entered for the Prendergast Stakes, at Newmarket, 
and the Astley Stakes, at Lewes. ‘here is no chance, therefore, 
of these distinguished performers meeting this season ; but, on the 
other hand, it is satisfactory to know that they will not bc run off 
their legs as two-year-olds. "We were very glad to see that the 
match between Rob Roy and the three-year-old Antonio Perez at 
even weights did not come off last week, and we are sure that the 
owner of Rob Roy will reap the benetit of his a judgment in 
withdrawing his horse from such a contest. Nothing jeopardizes 
the future of a two-year-old so much as asking him to do a great 
thing against older Snes Even if the feat is accomplished, an 
irreparable injury is often inflicted. Lady Elizabeth, for instance, 
never got over the effects of her match with Julius. 

Of the remaining two-year-old racing in the July week we need only 
say that Crann Tair won a Maiden Plate from Orleans, Sweetheart, 
and eight other opponents, in a ore which recalled the days when 
Athena, King , and other high-tried juveniles made their 
débuts in similar races; but, venturing to try conclusions an hour 
afterwards with Springfield, at weight for age, her colours were 
very effectually lowered. Crann Tair, however, was not ridden 
out when it was found that Mr. Houldsworth’s grand horse could 
leave her at any moment, and she is likely to be a credit 
to her sire, Lord Lyon. Springfield has been the hero of the 
Cup races during the last fortnight, and has fully borne out 
the opinion we expressed of him at Ascot, that the very best 
three-year-old in training—even Kisber himself—would find his 
work cut out to beat him. At Stockbridge he fairly ran away 
from Lowlander, who seems to have had enough racing for the 
present, and at Newmarket no horse of his own or of a more 
advanced age ventured to enter the lists against him for the July 
Cup. Both these races, it is true, were run over six-furlong 
courses, and it may be that Springfield would not ee him- 
self equally over Cup courses of the orthodox length. The fact of 
his having been struck out of the Goodwood Cup givessome colour 
to this idea; yet there is nothing in his breeding to suggest that 
he is a non-stayer. Still, terrific speed is not always accompanied 
by staying power, and of this Lowlander himself is an example. 
The promptitude with which Springfield was struck out of the 
Goodwood Cup, just as the public were evincing a disposition to 
make him a strong favourite, is deserving of all praise. The 
matches which formed an unusually important feature in the Jul 
programme for the most part fell through at the last moment. It 
was strange that even against a jade like Levant the owner of 
Corydalis should have been content to risk so a sum as one 
thousand pounds; for at any rate Levant can og Nog Cory- 
dalis can hardly do more than an exercise canter. ith Ros 
— Mavis Lord Rosebery was not so fortunate, and was 
obliged to put up with his first defeat at match-making this sea- 
son. Rosbach, it is true, had won five races straight off, and had 
only succumbed at last to Springfield at Ascot ; yet, on the other 
hand, Mavis had run Palm Flower to a neck at Epsom, and there- 
fore the horse that could give Lord Cawdor’s filly 7 lbs. must be 
something very first class. The trial was not a very satisfactory one, 
for neither of the competitors would make the running; conse- 
quently they only raced for about three ergy te and Mavis 
just managed to get home first by a neck. With Snail versus 
Scamp Lord Rosebery was more fortunate, and we quite fail to 
see why Scamp should be supposed capable of giving 7 lbs. to the 
Northumberland Plate winner, especially over a course of six 
furlongs, little suited to display the staying powers of Sir J. 
Astley’s horse. Snail had the race in hand all the way, and won 
much as he pleased. The general racing of the week was quite up 
to the mark, and was a wonderful improvement on yrarly 
sport witnessed during the Spring meetings. At the close of a 
week most enjoyable in every respect every one asked his neighbour 
why the exquisite course behind the Ditch should only be used for 
one meeting in the year, and why there should not be a second 
Summer meeting on the July course. Custom is very ca 
particularly at Newmarket; but most lovers of racing wo d 

ladly ons Sl some of the days of the long-drawn-out 
aie. Foun meeting, or some of the chill afternoons of April, barren 
alike of sport and of pleasure, for a few more days such as were 
spent at Newmarket last week, and would wish for no better 
racing than was witnessed there. 

Not only is the Newmarket July week carefully marked by the 
racing-man as one of his favourite fixtures, but it is also rapidly 
rising in a gma on account of the yearling sales which take 
place on day before the commencement, and sometimes after 
the conclusion = of racing. Purchasers on their way down had 
an opportunity of stopping to look at Lord Rosslyn’s yearlings at 
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Easton Park, though, partly from the inaccessibility of the place, 
and partly from a mistake about the trains, the ot a by 
no means what might have been expected. A young Adventurer, 
however, and a young Macaroni fetched good prices; but no one 
troubled himself about the Gladiateurs; and Captain Ray, whose 
yearlings were sold immediately after Lord Rosslyn’s, has no great 
Treason to mourn over the death of the French horse, who, however 
great he may have been on the Turf, has proved the most lament- 


a ble of failures at the stud. Very different was the desire to bid 


fox the finely-bred yearlings belonging to Mr. Gee, all of which 
were’ sent up in admirable condition. The excellent average of 
36% gxuneas was obtained for thirty-one lots, the highest price— 
1,799 g uineas—being given for a chestnut son of Thormanby and 
Actress. The Lord Clifdens were eagerly competed for and fetched 
high _— a son of Idalia going for 800, and daughters of Virtue 
and ness for 580 and 520 guineas respectively. A son of 
King o’ Seots and Dulcibella sold for 1,000 guineas, and the six 
Scottish Chiefs, like all the stock of Mr. Merry’s old horse, speedily 
found purchasers. Altogether the sale was eminently successful, and 
the success was a just reward for the judgment, energy, and spirit 
displayed by the Sussex breeder. We may mention that Mr. 
Gee bought Formosa later in the week for 2,700 guineas—a high 
figure, considering that she has been a disappointment up to the 
present time at the stud. Next came Mr. Waring’s young King 
of the Forests, and again the competition was remarkably keen. 
His son out of Penelope Plotwell was bought by the Duke of 
Westminster for 1,650 guineas, and a son of Atonement for 620 
uineas, and the seven lots averaged 450 guineas. Mr. Merry was 
ong known as one of the best judges of breeding and racing in 
this country, and anything with the Russley blood in it is now 
held in the greatest respect. Scottish Chief and King of the 
Forest bid fair to be two of the most popular sires at the stud. 


- The seven yearlings, two Lecturers, two Lord Clifdens, one 


Favonius, one Restitution, and one North Lincoln, bred at Ment- 
more by Baroness Rothschild, fetched the high average of 531 
guineas; Topaz, a son of Lecturer and Tourmalin, and one of the 
most perfect of the young thoroughbreds put up for sale during the 
week, fetched 1,700, and Faversham, ason of Favonius and Mahonia, 
700 guineas. The Bonehill yearlings, mostly by Pero Gomez, also 
sold well, 620 guineas being the largest price obtained. Two of 
Mr. Alexander's young Thunderbolts went for 750 and 500 guineas, 
and the stock of this horse are certainly entitled to more consider- 
ation than they often receive, if only from the recollection of the 
nd form displayed by his son ‘Thunder. Finally, though the 
kney yearlings were not put up till the very last day of the 
meeting, the appetites of purchasers were far from being exhausted, 
and the Danebury stable came out with a sudden outburst of de- 
termination and took two daughters of Hermit for 1,950 and 1,550 
guineas respectively. A son of Rosicrucian and Romping Girl 
fetched 600 and a son of Y. Melbourne 550 guineas; so that Mr. 
Chaplin, though last in the field, had the best sale of the week, 
his average amounting to no less than 784 guineas. Certainly, 
whatever may be the case with horse-racing, horse-breeding is a 
highly remunerative amusement ; and, despite the increasing 
number of sales which take place during the season, there are plenty 
of purchasers always ready and eager to buy whenever a really 
good animal is offered to their notice. 


REVIEWS. 


STEPHEN’S DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE.* 


Me STEPHEN'S Digest contains the result of long ex- 
4¥i_ perience in actual or intended legislation. As legal member 
of the Supreme Council of India, he compiled the Code which, 
under the name of the Indian Evidence Act, has been in force 
since 1872. After his return to England he drew, at the instance 
of Lord Coleridge, then Attorney-General, a similar Bill, which, 
for accidental reasons, was never brought before Parliament. His 
ent work is a revised version of those of the Indian and 
inglish Bills which declare the existing state of the law of 
evidence. Mr. Stephen deliberately excludes from his scheme 
some collateral topics which, in his judgment, belong rather to 
substantive law than to the law of evidence, which is a part of 
the law of procedure. He also confines himself to the citation of 
a limited number of cases for purposes of illustration. The raw 
material of jurisprudence exists in greater abundance in England 
than in any other country. If it were possible both to remember 
all decided cases, and to classify under its proper head every “ 
position which has been judicially affirmed, the result would be a 
comprehensive and almost complete legal system ; but no practising 
lawyer can attempt even a portion of the task. English courts, 
with a traditional timidity which may be otherwise described as 
scientific moderation, habitually restrict themselves to the 
narrowest application of legal principles to the immediate issue. 
It may well happen that until precisely the same circumstances 
recur the precedent will not govern the decision on any new com- 
bination of facts. Lord Westbury was in the habit of sarcastic- 
ally inquiring, when questions arose on the interpretation of wills, 
whether, in the cases which were quoted in argument, the words of 
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the two wills which were com were exactly the same. Astute 
legal intellects seldom fail to distinguish reported cases from liti- 
gated questions which seem at first sight analogous, if not iden- 
tical. To a lawyer in full practice a treatise on any branch of the 
law is for the most part po useful as an index of cases. On the 
other hand, a student cannot follow the text with any profit, 
because his attention is incessantly diverted to the cases which 
limit and vary every general proposition. The recognized text- 
books on the a of evidence refer, according to Mr. Stephen’s cal- 
culation, to an average of ten thousand cases, and several hundred 
statutes. He is himself compelled, though his work is constructed 
on an entirely different plan, to cite about six hundred cases. Mr. 
Stephen quotes, for the purpose of reversing its application, Coke's 
maxim that.melius est petere fontes quam sectart rivulos. It was 
comparatively easy in the beginning of the seventeenth century to 
study the Common Law, as far as it had been then established, in 
the reported decisions. The channels which Coke disparaged were 
fragmentary comments or jejune abridgments of the Year-Books. 
The fountains of law are now the broad principles which have 
been authoritatively propounded, while the innumerable streamlets 
which irrigate the field of law are the decided cases which have 
a into all the varying circumstances of life. It is the 

usiness of the teacher, and not of the student, to deduce from the 
enormous mass of reports the principles which in every branch of 
ery aga constitute the law. ‘The rules of evidence in Eng- 

nd have in late years been relieved by statutory enactment from 
many artificial restrictions which had been devised by judges for 
the purpose of counteracting the supposed incapacity of juries. 
Even at the present day the grounds on which a private judgment 
would be naturally formed are sometimes excluded from the con- 
sideration both of courts and juries; but, on the whole, the law 
of evidence is one of the most reasonable and consistent parts of 
the legal system. 

Mr. Stephen is justified in expressing confidence that “any one 
who makes himself thoroughly acquainted with the contents of 
this book will know fully and accurately all the leading principles 
and rules of evidence which occur in actual practice.” The 
volume contains less than two hundred pages, not very closely 
printed, and every proposition is explained by one or more illustra- 
tions. Slow and indolent minds find it easier to follow diffuse ex- 
positions of almost any branch of study than to concentrate their 
attention on general measures. Mr. Stephen addresses those to 
whom an organic whole is more intelligible than any accumulation 
of promiscuous fragments. His definitions are precise, condensed, 
jar positive, nor are they confused by the enumeration of sup 
exceptions, which are often found on careful consideration to be 
outside the rule. A part of the law of evidence is arbitrary and 
artificial; but the rules which exclude certain modes of proof are 
founded on a few psychological assumptions. In the ordinary 
transactions of life, and in the intercourse of society, belief rests 
largely on forms of evidence which are absolutely rejected by 
English courts of justice. The assertion of one credible person 
that another made a definite statement is often, and with good 
reason, popularly accepted as suflicient proof of a fact. The tech- 
nical reason for rejecting hearsay evidence is that tse law requires 
the administration of an oath or some equivalent sanction; but 
even if the statement which was heard by a witness had been made 
on oath, it would still be inadmissible. The true reason of the 
rule is that experience proves the laxity with which conversa- 
tions are often heard and reported. 1t would not be sate to 
allow juries to judge of the degrees of accuracy or pro- 
bability of a second-hand narrative; and judges have volun- 
tarily subjected themselves to restrictions which are perhaps 
not indispensable. The exceptional cases in which hearsay 
evidence is admitted have been detined by practieal convenience or 
necessity ; but the limitations to which they are subject aré some- 
times not a little whimsical. Declarations as to pedigree by a 
blood relation, or by the husband and wife of a blood relation, are 
material and often satisfactory ; but it is ruled in a case quoted by 
Mr. Stephen that such declarations are not relevant when the 
question relates to the survival of one of the lives in a lease. A 
short and lucid chapter contains an enumeration of a large class of 
facts in which the law, as made by successive judges, has dis- 
pensed with formal proof altogether. The courts take judicial 
notice of many things which they know, and of many more, in- 
cluding the entire contents of the Statute Book, which it is im- 
possible that any man should know. They know the course of 
proceeding and the privileges of Parliament, the customs of the 
City of London as certified by the Recorder, and the territorial 
and political divisions of England and Ireland, but not their geo- 
graphical position. They also know the meaning of all English 
words or of words which purport to be English. For all these 
purposes, and other purposes of the same kind, they inform them- 
selves on the point at issue by any means which they may think 
sufficient. A judge knows the age of the moon on any given day, 
but he is at liberty to refresh his memory by looking at a common 
almanac. He must take notice of the existence of every sove- 
reign State, but in case of need he may write to the Foreign Oftice 
toask whether a State has been recognized by the English Go- 
vernment. It is probable that, as a larger proportion of litigated 
questions is wttidlatin from the competence of juries, the more 
arbitrary rules of evidence will be still further relaxed. The 
general principles and the rules of procedure have been found con- 
ducive to certainty and to justice. The reasons for the prohibition 
of leading questions in examination in chief will be best appre- 
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where the rule is disregarded. The utility of cross-examination, 
though not inconsiderable, is generally exaggerated by non- 

fessional opinion; for the majority of witnesses tell the 
truth in the first instance, and the extraction of further details only 
tends to confirm their accuracy. Except in dealing with the 
criminal classes, and with witnesses of more or less suspicious cha- 
racter, the real object of a skilful cross-examiner is to extract 
the other half of the story. It is for the advocate to judge whether 
it is for the interest of his client that the court or the jury should 
be fully informed on the merits of the case. 

The general rule that parol evidence cannot be admitted to 
correct or interpret a written contract is sound and salutary, 
though it is in some degree arbitrary. In all the business of life 
men employ varying degrees of accuracy and of deliberate inten- 
tion; and if a document is drawn up as carelessly as a statement 
is made in conversation, the parties may fairly be compelled to 
suffer the consequences of their own negligence. The judges have 
nevertheless been compelled to allow for the imperfections of lan- 

e, or rather for the varieties of dialect which are employed in 
Sifferent districts and occupations. Thus, evidence has been admitted 
to show that in the rabbit trade a thousand means twelve hundred ; 
nor is it unreasonable that dealers in any article should be supposed 
to have expressed a contract in their own habitual language. In 
Dorsetshire, if Mr. Barnes may be trusted, a horse is called a 
mare, and a plough is a plaustrum or cart. There can be no doubt 
that on the South-Western Circuit a judge would interpret a con- 
tract according to the local language, and not by the conventional 
English of Middlesex and of the newspapers. Many of the appa- 
rent exceptions to the general rule of excluding parol interpreta- 
tions might be reduced to mere questions of the meanings of words. 
If a system which has been gradually constructed in the course of 
centuries could be regarded as a delete production, it might be 
said that the law of evidence is penetrated by a spirit of scepticism. 
As it is impossible to ascertain facts except by the testimony of 
witnesses, their statements cannot be absolutely excluded; but 
gossip and belief and indirect grounds of knowledge are sternly re- 

. Oral evidence,” says Mr. Stephen, “ must in all cases 
whatever be direct; that is to say—If it refers to a fact alleged to 
have been seen, it must be the evidence of a witness who says he 
saw it; if it refers to a fact alleged to have been heard, it must be 
the evidence of a witness who says he heard it; if it refers to a 
fact alleged to have been perceived by any other sense or in any 
other manner, it must be the evidence of a witness who says he 
perceived it by that sense or in that manner. If it refers to an 
opinion, or to the grounds on which that opinion is held, it must 
be the evidence of the person who holds that opinion on those 
grounds.” This is the whole of the chapter on Oral Evidence, 
and it furnishes a good example of Mr. Stephen’s method. The 
definition of the province of oral evidence is exhaustive, though it 
is A student might, if he thought it convenient 
to provide himself with a formula ora test, easily learn the 
Wy eart, and apply it to every doubtful case of oral evidence. 
he contents of the book from the first page to the last are not less 
weighty and pregnant with meaning. If the treatise had assumed 
the form of an Act of Parliament it would have borne 
with it its own authority, though it might have been after- 
wards developed by judicial exposition. As a text-writer 
Mr. Stephen has no power to legislate, but his long ex- 
perience and the vigorous clearness of his definitions, inspire 
confidence in the accuracy of the Digest. Students and practi- 
tioners will find no treatise on the law of evidence which is at 
the same time so systematic and so compendious. Brevity has 
been secured, not by omission, but by exclusive adherence to prin- 
be or to comprehensive rules. No class will find greater 
advantage in the use of the Digest than intelligent laymen who as 
justices, or as Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, require an intelligible 
and trustworthy manual which is not rendered obscure by technical 
superfluities, Students in the Inns of Court who have attended 
Mr. Stephen’s lectures on the law of evidence will nize the 
doctrines which were probably expounded orally in fuller detail. 


THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT.* 


it strikes us as rather an odd thing to take the opportunity of 
reviewing one book to answer a somewhat old review of another. 
We were on the very point of beginning what we had to say about 
this Lancashire Glossary, when we lighted in a contemporary on an 
article in which Mr. Skeat, by way of reviewing the book whose 
title we have —— reviews the review which we published 
some months | about the Dialect of Sussex. Mr. Skeat seems 
very angry with us, but we cannot guess why. We have never 
pa a of Mr. Skeat except with the respect which is due to his 
attainments as a scholar ; and the gist of the very article of which 
he complains was that a book which was otherwise worthless 
derived importance from the fact that his name was in some 
way connected with it. We do not see that we could have 
_ a much higher compliment to any scholar, living or dead. 

. Skeat however is not mollified, and he says that our “con- 
demnation is the highest praise.” 
hard saying will not be turned round by any enemy of Mr. 
Skeat’s. e have given Mr. Skeat a good deal of praise 
in our time, and we trust that no one will coustrue such praise as 


We trvst that this 
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the highest condemnation. - Mr. Skeat is dissatisfied with us 
because we object to a book whose introduction, in his rather odd 
phrase, “ contained some expressions which can be controverted, 
if rigidly judged from an historical point of view.” He adds also 
that “ all such work ought, on no account, to be judged by a very 
high standard of excellence.” Our notions of criticism certainly 
ditfer from Mr. Skeat’s. We have rir made it our rule, and 
we mean to keep to that rule, “ rigi 
historical point of view,” and to ju “all work ”—county 
glossaries and any other—“ bya very high standard of excellence.” 
Yet, judging things from these points and standards, we have 
managed to say several civil things of Mr. Skeat, and we do not 
remember saying any uncivil thing. We cannot think that Mr. 
Skeat does well to be angry. 

But, for all this, we must stick to our own doctrine. If we 
wish to learn what words and forms are characteristic of a certain 
district, we do not want to be given a list of words that are common 
to all England. Mr. Skeat says that, if we do not do this, we shall 
in many districts find no characteristic words or forms. There is 
some county or district—he does notsay where—whose characteristic 
glossary would consist, like the Pictish language in the Antiquary, 
of a single word. Mr. Skeat does not say what the word is, but 
he feels sure that he can easily prove that it is not characteristic. 
We can only fall back on Sir George Lewis’s doctrine of the value 
of negative conclusions. It is something to know that such a 
county or district has no characteristic words. We said that, 
before a glossary was published, the collector's stock of words 
should be “sifted,” and that words which are familiar every- 
where should not be set down as characteristic of this or that 
district. To this doctrine we cleave. Mr. Skeat thinks that 
it is set aside by saying that it “rests ultimately on the fallacious 
notion that there are many words which are really peculiar to a 
county, and characteristic of a county.” To this notion Mr. 
Skeat is “ prepared to give an unqualified denial.” We are neither 
surprised at his denial nor inclined to dispute it. We never said 
or thought that a county, simply as a county, was likely to have 
many characteristic words. e hope that we know the history 
of English counties rather too well to maintain any such absur- 
dity. Some counties havea real historic being ; some have not. “The 
divisions of dialects and of counties,” says Mr. Skeat, “are widely 
different.” This is just what we should expect them to be. ‘ For ex- 
ample,” he goes on, “ Sternberg, in his excellent little work on the 
Dialect of Northamptonshire, brings out the most interesting fact that 
a clear line of demarcation of dialects runs right across the county.” 
Wecan cap this most interesting fact with another, which may or 
may not have something to do with it, but which in any case is a 
curious coincidence—namely, that a clear line of demarcation of 
architectural taste also runs right across the county. North 
Northamptonshire is pre-eminently a land of spires; in South 
Northamptonshire, save a group at the extreme south, spires are 
rare. That such a line of demarcation should exist is in no wa 
wonderful. Northamptonshire is a mere artificial division. It 
marks no original settlement. It is the territory which Edward 
the Elder, in mapping out the recovered land, grouped round the 
town of Northampton. That territory lies on both sides of Wat- 
ling Street. Whatif the line of demarcation marks the extent 
of two earlier Anglian pagt (gd)? What if it marks the extent of 
Danish settlement in a land in which there certainly was some 
Danish settlement, though much less than in‘ the shires to the 
north of it? Such a case has nothing in common with Sussex. 
Sussex is no artificial division; it was never mapped out by any 
man. It represents an early settlement, kept all the more un- 
mixed, all the more contined to a separate life, because 
the growth of a great neighbour state hindered it from 

wing in the like sort. The West-Saxon could not escape 
a dash of the Briton; the East-Saxon may well have received a 
dash of the Dane. But the South-Saxon was untouched, Saronum 
Saxonissimus. His land has, so to speak, a right to a dialect of its 
own. It is, we still maintain, no unprofitable question to ask, 
“ What words and forms distinguish the Saxon yrs of England 
from the Anglian, Jutish, and Danish?” and to ask again, 
“ What words and forms distinguish this most Saxon part of all 
from the other Saxon parts?” And these questions are not 
answered by giving us, under the name of a Glossary of the Sussex 
Dialect, a crowd of words which may be heard anywhere else just 
as much as in Sussex. 

We do not know whether it will at all win over Mr. Skeat, but 
it is certainly no more than the simple truth when we say that the 
Lancashire Glossary, of which we have the first part now before 
us, is in every way a great improvement on the Sussex Glossary. 
We still hold that a little more sifting would have been a gain. 
There is no need to set down as characteristic of Lancashire 
words which the very quotations which are given in illustration 
of them show to have no more jally to do with Lanca- 
shire than with other parts. But it needs only the merest 
glance down the pages to see a crowd of words which 
are not common to England in general, a crowd of words which, 
whether they are or are not characteristic of Lancashire, are cer- 
— characteristic of Northern England as distinguished from 
Southern. Here then we really learn something, nor does the 
Lancashire Preface offend us by “ expressions which can be con- 
troverted if rigidly judged from an historical point of view.” If 
in one case we wonder that the authors do not refer toa well- 
known historical fact, we are not inclined to find fault, because the 
omission helps us to what is always valuable, an undesigned coin- 
cidence. The authors discuss the propriety of grouping all Lanca- 
shire together, and say, “Since the county plan has been adopted 
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as a rule throughout England there seems to be no sufficient reason 
why Lancashire should be the only exception.” Now we think 
that, if we were so disposed, we could supply a sufficient reason. 
Lancashire might be fairly made an exception to any rule about 
English counties, because Lancashire has a wholly exceptional 
history among English counties. Lancashire is the only English 
county which has come into being since Domesday. cashire 
therefore has no separate historical or philological being. Its 
southern part appears in Domesday as an appendage to Cheshire, 
its northern appears as an in part of Yorkshire. 
A priori, then, we should expect Northern Lancashire to talk like 
Yorkshire, and Southern Lancashire to talk like Cheshire. Now 
our authors, who, if they knew the facts of the Domesday geography, 
make no reference to them, set before us our 4 priort doctrine in 
the shape of an acknowledged fact with which they start. “A 
fairly well-defined difference,” they say, “exists between the 
dialect of the northern and southern portions of Lancashire”; and 
then they quote Mr. Ellis’s classification, in which he “ places 
Lonsdale north and south of the lands in the Northern English 

up along with Westmorland, and portions of Durham and 
Forkshire, while the rest of Lancashire is — in the North- 
Western English dialect group along with Derbyshire, Cheshire, 
and Shropshire.” They then go on to speak of the difficulty of 
drawing the line between the two parts of the county ; how some 
have drawn it at the Ribble—the Domesday sect of York- 
shire and Cheshire—others at points north and south of that 
river. And much, we are told, is common to both parts of the 
modern shire. At this we are not in the least surprised. York- 
shire and Cheshire had a common Anglian affinity to start with, 
and the parts of them which were cut off to form Lancashire 
would, after their separation, be naturally drawn towards one 
another, and drawn away from the shires of which they had formed 
apart. The history of Lancashire is, in short, the same as the 
history of Scotland. As Lancashire was made up of a piece 
of Lancashire and a piece of Cheshire, so Scotland was made 
up of what we may fairly call a piece of England, a piece of 
Ireland, and a piece of Wales. But the nation which has been 
formed by the union of these three pieces has become something 
which is no longer any one of the three, but a fourth thing, 

e open the Glossary at om, and we light in eve 

on something which, said, if not specially 
Lancashire, is certainly characteristic of something and not common 
to archaic or colloquial speech everywhere. Arronly, arval, 
ashelt, ask, in the sense of hard or dry, asker, for an eft, assal- 
tooth, asscat, astite, and aswint, are y local words, whatever 
may be the boundary within which their use is confined. On the 
other hand, opening another page, we cannot see why buss, for 
kiss, and buzzert, or buzzard, for a moth or beetle, should be set 
down as in any way peculiar to Lancashire. Turning to another 
page, it is most curious and interesting to find a whole tribe of 
words either derived from or cognate with the Welsh cam or 
crooked. The illustrative quotations trace some of the group back 
to Shakspeare and Chaucer; but they certainly are not now in 
common use, and it would be curious indeed if a bit of the tongue 
of Cadwalla is still left in any part of what was once the Northern 
Britain. Crawd, fora fiddle, the Welsh crivth; but this word is 
also to be found in West Somerset, and that too keeping its thorn 
in a neighbourhood where the thorn is apt to pass away. 
Butch, to describe the act of the butcher, and buttle, to describe 
the act of the butler, strike us as no real words at all, but as 
formed backwards from the nouns, just as the imaginary singular 
pea has been formed from the apparent plural pease when it had 
first been misspelled into peas. 

But we fear that we are getting new-fashioned and scientific; 
and, if so, we may make Mr. Skeat angry again. We value his 
services to the English tongue so highly that nothing but a sense 
of duty could lead us to say anything that could possibly rufile 
him. Perhaps we may as friends, if we wind up by saying 
once more that the s of Lancashire has fallen into far better 
hands than the speech of Sussex. 


COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE.* 


S this book announces itself as a “ General History” we may 
make a few preliminary remarks with reference to its title, 

plan, and execution, the more so as we have on former occa- 
sions endeavoured to do justice to the learning, vigour, and 
candour of the larger History of Greece by the same author, 
of which the volume before us is to a great extent a reproduction. 
What, in the first place, is a “General History”? what are its 
objects, and what are, accordingly, the conditions under which it 
is composed and should be judged? It is clear that we have here 
to do with something more than a title imposed by a publisher, 
and therefore beyond the reach of mere literary criticism. Lintot’s 
series must of course have a name to distinguish it from Tonson’s, 
and the epithet “ general ” might have seemed happily chosen from 
its convenient vagueness were it not that the distinguished author 


* A General History of Greece 
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the Earliest Period to the Death of 


of the General History of Rome, to which Mr. Cox’s volume ap- 
pears as a companion, gives sufficient reasons for the selection of 
the title. In the preface to his work Dean Merivale clearly defines 
what, in accordance with its distinctive title, the reader may ex- 
pect, and what he must not expect, to find in it:— 

The title of General History is given to this book because it is addressed 

to no special class of readers, but rather to the reading public in general, 
who may desire to be informed of the most noted incidents in the Roman 
annals, the most remarkable characters which play their part upon the 
Roman stage, and the main course of events, together with their causes and 
consequences. With this object directly in view the writer has no occasion 
to load his pages with references, or justify his statements by notes and 
critical discussions, for which his prescribed limits would allow him no room. 
It is for the orator, says the great critic of antiquity, to argue and per- 
suade ; the historian may contine himself to narration. 
It must be allowed that no more simply and intelligibly con- 
ceived plan could be laid down, though of course in the execution 
considerable latitude must be necessarily allowed to the different 
authors working upon it. It was a similar scheme to which we 
owe the German Histories of Mommsen and Curtius, and several 
companion works, such as Preller’s Mythologies, which have on 
the whole well observed the boundaries that exclude the mere 
learner's manual on the one hand, and the disquisition for scholars 
on the other. Our own experience is so strongly in favour of 
giving those who are desirous of becoming students of history 
something to read as well as to learn, that, though somewhat 
saurfeited with series of late, we welcomed Dean Merivale’s and Mr. 
Cox’s new volumes as promising to supply in an acceptable form 
what still cannot be described as an imaginary need. 

How Dean Merivale has accomplished his task we have seem 
on a former occasion. Mr. Cox necessarily addressed himself 
to his own under peculiar conditions. He had before him his 
larger History of Greece, the two published volumes of which 
bring down the narrative to the close of the Peloponnesian War. 
This History, in addition to many features commending it to the 
attention of the critical student, indisputably possesses some 
popular—and justly popular—qualities. Its style is clear and 
lively, and though Mr. Cox has theories of his own, he never fails 
to present them with perfect lucidity. What is more, the entire 
narrative is informed by an unshrinking and unsparing love of 
truth, and a determination to call ideas and things and men by 
their right names. When Mr. Cox has to deal with an historical 
personage whom he deems a liar, he calls him such, unmistak- 
ably, roundly, repeatedly. When he recognizes an imperial beneath 
a federal system, or sees the rotten kernel of selfishness beneath 
the comely shell of a liberating programme, he exposes the reality 
and bares the pretence from the first. His judgment is keen; and 
its expressions lose nothing from want of force. 

In all these respects, it may be said at once, the shorter History 
displays no falling off from the characteristic qualities of the 
larger one. It would be difficult for a believer in, and copious ex- 
pounder of, the views of a particular school of comparative mytho- 
logists to show more moderation and less pedantry in the application 
ot these views than Mr. Cox exhibits in his present volume. If 
he often quotes himself, he does not, as some others do, allow his 
text itself to be a mosaic of illustrations. Nor is he, asa rule, prone to 
that allusiveness which seems in a popular writer to convey a desire 
to compliment his readers with the supposition ofa knowledge which 
experience knows it to be a sheer muckery to expect the majority 
of them to possess. Only now and then Mr. Cox descends to this 
barren kind of picturesqueness—as where he speaks of the Herme, 
“ or statues of the Master Thief ”—a bit of delusive learning, inas- 
much as Hermes é¢vddvos was certainly not venerated as the type of 
the highwayman. Mr. Cox’s distinctness of speech has not suttered 
under the compression to which it was necessary to subject his 
fuller narrative. Brasidas still “ boldly lies”; the reply of Nicias 
to the proposal of Demosthenes “ betrays an imbecility, an infatua- 
tion, or a depravity, which has seldom been equalled, perhaps never 
surpassed *; Alcibiades is still denounced in terms which 
Aristophanes would have scrupled to apply to the most ill-used of 
his victims ; and Lysander is “a liar more unscrupulous, if such a 
thing might be possible, than Alcibiades himself.” But this vigour 
of expression is not due to want of consideration; in the case of 
Alcibiades Mr. Cox furnishes the reader with the materials for a 
less sweeping view. Nor are the author's own theories forced upon 
the reader's acceptance; and even as to the origin of Hellenic 
mythological tradition, it is pointed out, with commendable sobriety, 
that, “if in portions it expressed the religious or philosophical 
thought of the people, in others there were biended stories of tribal 
wars and heroic exploits which may have had some foundation in 
the world of historical fact.” 

On the other hand, the explanation of myths apart, Mr. Cox 
is a critical rather than a constructive historian, and his. view 
is thus limited not only to certain parts, but also to certain 
aspects, of his task. He has thoroughly mastered the chief written 
sources of Greek political history, and criticizes them with great 
but warranted freedom, and with genuine acumen. He shows, 
more convincingly than perhaps has ever heen done before, in what 
degree Herodotus sacriticed every other consideration to that of 
dramatic consecutiveness in his narrative. He urges, with less 
originality and perhapslesssuccess, the motives of political or personal 
partisanship which affected Thucydides’s characterization of such 
a demagogue as Cleon, though for our part we cannot understand 
why a popular orator, who was clearly at times a bully, should 
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not at others have coaxed and wheedled friend Demos. He dwells, 
with an indignation by no means overshooting the mark, upon the 
unpatriotic laconism of Xenophon, the historian who seems to 
have respected all omens except that which Hector declared - 
mount, and who could write a history of the overthrow of the 
S) supremacy without mentioning the name of yy gee 
But where first-hand materials of political history fail Mr. Cox, or 
seem to fail him, he has little or nothing in the way of illustration 
from other sources, and of combination on his own part, to put 
in their place. His phy has no life in it; and for 
ethnological speculations, after the broadly distinctive character- 
istics of the Aryan family have been once made clear as the 
basis of his conception of Hellenic life, he unfortunately manifests 
what hardly falls short of contempt. Unfortunately, we think, 
since there is much in Greek history which ethnological inquiry 
alone can even attempt to explain; as, for instance, in the early 
institutions of Sparta, which, as Mr. Cox rightly sees, were in 
more than one respect anomalous; and again in the case of 
Beeotia, so much of whose history is nothing ‘but that of a conflict 
between the old Ionic and the new /Eolic elements. Mr.Cox’snotices 
of the progress of Greek art are quite cursory and incomplete ; and, 
though he attributes to Attic tragedy an influence upon Athenian 
life and education of all but incomparable significance, it is inci- 
dentally rather than consecutively that he examines that influence. 
Comedy, on the other hand, he seems chiefly to regard from the 

int of view of the historical student who resents its deliberate 
falsification of his materials. On Greek philosophy the present 
volume contains at least two interesting me in which it 
is sought to disprove the assertion of the waggish Arbaces, rather 
daringly quoted in the preface to Mr. Jebb’s Attic Orators, that 
“the Egyptians invented the Greeks ” ; another in which the method 
of Socrates, and the way in which it affected the Athenians, is 
discussed with less striking power. 

Thus, upon the whole, Mr. Cox’s narrative is deficient in variety ; 
and this is the more to be regretted, inasmuch as his scrupulous 
desire never to give his comments without a faithful reference to 
their text leaves the general course of his History unequal and un- 
even. He reconstructs nothing; and his transitions are so rapid 
as at times almost to wear the aspect of abruptness. He seems to 
abandon any attempt to develop period out of period ina harmo- 
nious flow of narrative ; and with rare exceptions he fails to convey 
to the reader a comprehensive view of the influence of particular 
men upon the course ofevents. Nothing, for instance, could be less 
firmly put together than his account of the period between the 
Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, of which a less vigorous but 
more comprehensive writer than Mr. Cox, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, has 
aH in the true spirit of an historian, if with little skill of hand, 
sought to furnish a connected view; and surely it would have 
been easy to produce a less broken and fitful sketch than that which 
Mr, Cox gives of the policy of Lysander. And, after it has lost 
such aid as Xenophon supplies, the narrative of this General History 

ins to hurry with a too manifestly increasing speed towards its 
close, until finally, for the sake of a merely apparent completeness, 
desinit into the modest proportions of a primer. The chapter on 
Alexander the Great we had looked forward to with much interest, 
hoping that it would supply what we believe is still to be looked 
for in vain in popular English historical literature. But we have 
been disappointed ; while what follows is simply a rapid summary, 
such as might be ow ee together by any ordinary student. 

Ina word, this General History possesses real value as giving in a 
convenient and compendious form the substance of Mr. Cox's 
larger work, and as furnishing a critical narrative of the political 
history of Greece up to a point in advance of that which the 
author had there reached. It will be of the utmost use to students 
who are reading the original sources, and will serve as a most ex- 
cellent introduction to a close and accurate method of individual 
study. Beginners of a more elementary sort Mr. Cox cannot be 
supposed to have taken into consideration. We are certainly not 
among those who would deny to beginners of any kind a book 
which, besides giving them much to learn, gives them some- 
thing to read, and therefore to enjoy; for experience shows 
that, though mere extract of history may be a nutritious aliment, 
the palate ought not to be neglected for the sake of the digestive 
organs. But though we therefore thoroughly approve of the 
general scale and scheme and style of Histories like the pre- 
sent, we think that Mr. Cox might easily have widened the circle 
of his readers by presupposing a smaller amount of historical, 
and indeed of general, training in them. We do not expect 
him to submit to an elenchos of his own those terms which, as he 
correctly observes in his chapter on Socrates, are “in constant use, 
and yet scarcely less frequently employed with inconsistent, if not 
contradictory, meanings.” But we must remark that such a sentence 
as the following, though perfectly clear and simple in itself, is 
— a sentence for the young nor for “general” readers of any 


The latter part of this story is an institutional legend accounting for the 
fiscal immunities of the Persian clans. 


The expression “ fiscal immunities” is indeed made clear by the 
context; but what will the general reader make of the “ institu- 
tional legend”? Nor again can we approve the casual mention 
in a note of so indispensable a piece of intormation as this :— 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the Sicilian MHellenes spoke of them- 
selves as Sikeliotai, thus marking the distinction between themselves and 
the native Sikeloi. 


We much fear that such things as this are precisely what it is 
“necessary to say ” in a General History ; and if Mr. Cox had said 


policy of the latter State was, like the results of that 
negative. 


a few more such things, the usefulness of his book would have 
considerably benefited by the additions. He would then have 
been able to omit many of those a ars or illustrations from 
modern history in which he so largely indulges. We need hardly 
say that we entirely sympathize with him in the wish he ex- 
presses in his preface to bring the actors in the great drama 
of Greek history before the reader “as living persons,” and 
to efface the absurd boundary-line which habit has taught some 
people to draw between the human beings of recent times and 
the “characters of classical history.” And when the Board of 
Historical Studies at Cambridge shall have had its own wild way, 
and have duly established an historical professoriate with three 
heads, one for “ ancient,” one for “ modern,” and one for “ medizval ” 
history, it may perhaps be well to resort to violent methods in 
order to keep alive the certainty that men have been men in all 
three periods, just as Sir Walter Raleigh finely says that we may 


look to find God “the same God in Spain as in England and 
France.” In the meantime, the freshness, the truthfulness, and 


the vigour of Mr. Cox’s narrative might allow him to spare his 
readers a number of little flourishes which neither explain nor illus- 
trate anything in particular. What can be less apposite than to 
say of Themistocles that of him “ it would be as absurd to draw a 
picture free from stains as it would be to attempt the same ridi- 
culous task for Oliver Cromwell or Warren Hastings”? What 
force is gained by asserting of the lan of Thucydides with 
regard to the supposed mutilators of the Herma, that it implies 
their having been ‘convicted on evidence as slender or absurd as 
that which sent Lord Strafford and his fellow-sufferers to the 
scaffold”? What is there in the mystery surrounding the charge 
of corruption against Demosthenes specially to recall the murder 
of Sir Bimondbary Godfrey and the fictions of Titus Oates? And, 
finally, is it necessary to animate the attention of the reader by 
more or less felicitous contrasts between certain Hellenic short- 
comings and the virtues of British sailors, the English Consti- 
tution, and “ the quiet happiness of well-ordered English homes ” ? 
Might not the introduction of such comparisons, which are 
apt to wear a tinge of self-sufficiency, be safely left to brilliant 
writers on the social life of the Greeks, and be excluded from the 

s of a distinctively historical narrative ? 

o whatever degree Mr. Cox’s volume may suit the purposes for 
which it appears to have been more directly designed, we think 
that those who have like ourselves read and recognized the 
merits of his previous works will gladly weleome the oppor- 
tunity of renewing their acquaintance with a writer whom it is 
rarely possible to read without both profit and pleasure. The 
key-note to Mr. Cox's conception of Hellenic history is of course 
his axiom of the centrifugal tendencies of Aryan life, and the pro- 
position that “ with the formation of the State, in other words, of 
the individual city, the political growth of the Greek may in 
strictness of speech be said to have ended.” He shows with 
great force, and with a clearness which cannot fail to strike the 
most languid reader, and is therefore invaluable in a book of this 
description, that the one great opportunity which Hellas had of 
becoming a nation was the attempt of the Athenians to develop 
their confederation into its natural result—an empire. On reading 
once more in his pages a connected narrative of the great strugzle 
between Athens and Sparta, one recognizes the truth that the 
licy, purely 
The liberty which Sparta promised was the liberty of 
maintaining the permanent disintegration of the Hellenic people, 
and, like the deutsche Libertdt for which the princes of the Retor- 


mation period clamoured and intrigued, it was from the first 
tainted by a readiness for acts of national treason. S 


parta, as Mr. 


Cox does not fail to remind us, did not shrink from inviting the 
aid of the Persian King even at the very outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. 


Persian gold re-established the “ autonomy ” of the 


Hellenic States at its close, just as Persian power afterwards con- 
descended to guarantee it in the Peace of Antalcidas. 

A closer examination than we can here attempt would be 
requisite before discussing how far Mr. Cox is justified in re- 
garding the measures by which Athens established her supre- 
macy over her allies as amounting in substance to nothing 
beyond what was indispensable for the consolidation of her con- 
federacy. It is certain, as he repeatedly makes clear, that Athens 
did what she could to weld into a coherent body the centrifu 
units with which she had to deal, and that the sacrifice which 
the system required was one without which no nation can be 
formed. Even, therefore, if the name of Pericles were not asso- 
ciated with so much that is most glorious and most enduring in 
the history of Hellenic civilization, his policy would deserve the 
admiration of ull to whom the idea of national greatness is in- 
separable from that of national freedom. The supremacy of Sparta 
was a naked and cynical tyranny, the true character of which was 
recognized with remarkable rapidity by the Hellenes at large. The 
hegemony of Thebes was too brief and too absolutely dependent 
upon the life of one great man to allow more than a passing 
prospect of the national consolidation of Greece. Its glory, too, 
is soiled by contact with Persia, and it was impossible that Athens 
should so soon have learnt the necessity of co-operating with a 
neighbour, jealousy and dislike of whom were ingrained into the 
Attic nature. he second Athenian confede: Mr. Cox, we 
think rightly, regards as the creation of a mere passing enthusiasm ; 
the Periclean conception was incapable of revival after the 


Peloponnesian war. Mr. Cox, in a very striking passage, after 
touching on the honourable conduct of the Athenians in repaying 


a debt, bad in every sense, incurred by the Ten to Sparta, observes :— 
Asa foil to this picture, than which we can find nothing more te the 
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credit of any people in any age, we might be disposed to set the exclusive 

irit which by the psephisma of Aristophon restricted the citizenship to 

e sons of parents who both were Athenian citizens. In the days of her 
maritime empire, Athens had been content to insist only on the citizenship 
of therfather, and had granted the right of intermarriage with people beyond 
the borders of Attica. She was then carrying out a plan which slowly but 
surely would soften and remove the bitter feelings of exclusiveness inherited 
from the earliest Aryan society, and in the end make the distinctions 
between Spartans, Boiotians, Corinthians, and Athenians just those distinc- 
tions which exist between the men of Cornwall and Kent, of Sussex and 
Northumberland. That empire had fallen, and with it had faded away 
those larger aspirations which would in the end have unfolded themselves 
into the ideas of national unity in place of city autonomy. Athens was 
again a single city and nothing more; and the centrifugal spirit which 
marked all other Hellenic cities reasserted its dominion here. 


This passage ouggests many interesting speculations as to the use 
to which the Athenians put, and that to which they might have 


put, the power of conferring their civic franchise. Unfortunately, 
as) Mr. Cox elsewhere reminds us, the data are insufficient even to 
make clear the practice of occasionally conferring it upon resi- 
dent aliens. The absurd jealousy with which the precious gift was 
guarded in the period of the democratic restoration is clear from 
the case of Lysias, who, after rendering the highest services to 
Athenian freedom in the days of its downfall, seems to have been 
juggled out of his appropriate reward by the application of that 
_—— organ of obstruction in Attic public life—the Graphe 


aranomon. 

Our list of topics suggesting themselves for comment in con- 
nexion with Mr. Cox’s book is a long one; but we must leave it 
untouched for the present. We trust that the publication of this 
General History may be only the herald of the continuation of its 
author's larger work—a continuation which will at once furnish 
Mr. Cox with the best of opportunities for supplying such 
omissions as we have felt bound to note in his compendium, and | 
enable him to carry to a fitting close a narrative full of instructive- 
ness, and animated by that enthusiasm for political life in its 
noblest as which enhances the efforts of the historian and dig- 
nifies the of the scholar. 


A MAD WORLD.* 
ago,a work called Behind the Bars, which was a 


drink on an August night. At the right moment his friend 
Dinfor appeared and sent for a doctor, who immediately pro- 
nounced Mr. Chambers to be insane, and recommended that 
he should be placed in an asylum. An expert was brought in 
who confirmed the first doctor's decision. The next step was to 
obtain a warrant for the patient’s committal to an asylum, and this 
seems to have been effected with remarkable ease. The magistrate 
to whom application was made, on being informed by Mr. Foster 
that he wished for an order for his nephew's commitment to 
the asylum, and that the physicians were there to make oath 
to the necessary papers, “took the cigar from his mouth, looked 
at the floor, tilted back on his heels, and chuckled once more over 
the ‘ joke on Jimmy,’ as he said to his clerk, ‘ A’ right, make that 
out.’” The interview and the signing of the necessary papers 
occupied about ten minutes, and thus, says Mr. Chambers, 

Was a sane man sworn into a maniac’s cell in the city of New York, at the 
request of a stranger, and on the oaths of two unknown physicians, one of 
whom had felt the Patient’s pulse, been with him twenty minutes, and 
agreed with the theory and views of a professional acquaintance ; while the 
other, “an expert,” in hopeless embarrassment at the singularity of the 
ease, had been prejudiced against the young man’s sanity by the fears and 
falsehoods of a panic-stricken nurse. 

The magistrate had, as a matter of fact, certified to a personal 
examination which he had not made, and this Mr. Chambers says 
could hardly occur now when cases of the kind are brought before 
courts of a higher reputation. It is, however, fair to remember 
that it was Mr. Chambers's object to get himself committed, and 
that, as he had completely deceived two doctors and a nurse, his 
power of acting would probably have convinced the magistrate also 
of his insanity. In fact, it was not a case of “a sane man” in the 
ordinary sense being put into confinement, but of a man who was 
doing all he could to create the delusion that he was a lunatic, 


| and succeeding. 


Mr. Chambers .was, soon after the warrant for his commit- 
ment had been made out, admitted asa patient in the private 
asylum at a. charge of twenty dollars (4/.) a week for board and 
medical and moral treatment. At these charges one might imagine 
that the board would be suflicient and decent, if not luxurious, and 
that the medical and moral treatment would be careful and humane, 
As to the board, here is Mr. Chambers’s description of the meal 
put before him after twenty-four hours’ fasting :— 


years 
description of some American lunatic asylums by a lady who 
kmew them from inside, was reviewed in these columns.t It was | 
then said that “ the first great characteristic of the American 
system appears to be that it is a system; that, instead of adapting | 
treatment to the patient's condition, all patients are compelled to 
conform to a rigid scheme of regulations resembling those of a 
prison rather than of a hospital, and in some important respects 
more merciless than those of American prisons, severe as these are. 
This prison character pervades all the arrangenients of the asylum ; 
bolts and bars everywhere meet the eye, and the one dominant 
thought in the mind of the medical men and attendants is 
obviously the prevention of escape.” According to the statements 
contained in A Mad World it does not seem that, at the time of 
the author's experience, much improvement had been effected in 
the working and management of American private asylums. In 
this book Mr. Chambers has, as his short preface informs us, 
recounted under the name of Felix Somers his own experiences 
inside a private asylum. He describes himself as Special Corre- 
spondent for a newspaper ; and, having agreed to his editor's pro- 
posal that he should feign madness and get himself shut up, he 
—_ to lay elaborate ~~ for carrying out his undertaking. 
it may be noted that Mr. Chambers’s work would be likely to 
command more confidence if he had in writing it employed less of 
the style in which some Special Correspondents delight. There is 
about it an air of affectation and exaggeration which, notwith- 
standing Mr. Charles Reade’s letter printed in the preface, tends 
to throw doubt upon the good faith of the whole book. The 
author has, indeed, so managed matters that his history, if it be 
a history, reads wonderfully like a novel. 

Be this as it may, Mr. Chambers gives usa long list of works 
on insanity which he studied carefully before beginning to play 
his part of a madman, and informs us that his next proceed- 
ing was to find two friends—a Mr. Foster, who was to appear 


Imagine, if such a thing be possible, my chagrin when I sat down to a 

cup of weak tea and a small, dry roll of bread, to be eaten without butter. 
What little milk there was had already been put into the tea, and there was 
no temptation to take any sugar, for the bowl was swarming with small, 
red ants. The mezl was not only uninviting, but absolutely deficient in 
quantity for even sick men. Almost as hungry as when I entered, I re- 
turned upstairs. 
After this the patient was taken into the “ Lodge,” or maniac 
ward. He passed through a room called Liberty Hall, about 
twenty-six feet long by eighteen broad, uncarpeted, containing 
four windows without blinds. Its furniture consisted of a broken 
centre-table, two park benches, and half-a-dozen heavy chairs. In 
this room visitors were allowed to see the patients, and beyond 
this room they never penetrated. Through this Liberty Hall Mr. 
Chambers was taken to his sleeping-place, which may be best 
deseribed in his own words :— 

The cell was more uninviting than any I had ever before seen, even in 
the lowest prisons. It was not more than six feet in width by nine in 
length, and was without any furniture, save a small iron cot with a straw 
mattrass. It was only faintly illuminated, when the door was open, by the 
dull light from the hall; and as there was no transom over the door, I 
realized in an instant that the cell would be utterly dark as soon as I was 
locked up for the night. The walls were rough-tinished and whitewashed, 
and their dreariness chilled my heart. I should have rejoiced at the pre- 
sence, even pasted flat against the walls, of the cheapest daubs in the shape 
of pictures. However unlikely I was to hang myself, I could not expect 
framed works of art swinging from nails in the wall. Yet, for any poor 
wretch who might have cared to indulge either his fancy or his curiosity in 
that direction, the absence of the cord and the nails need not have dis- 
couraged him ; all he needed to do was to erowd his head through the large 
openings in the iron lattice-work of the windows, and then kick the cot 
away from his feet. But the latter mode had a decided favour in the heart 
of the suave Dr. ———, because the most vigorous investigation would 
have failed to censure his institution for a suicide through such instru- 

mentality. 

The window was a poor affair; without glass, grated by iron bars, and 
so high from the floor that to look out of it one must stand upon the cot. 


as his uncle, obtain his “committal” to the asylum, and settle 
his bills with its proprietor; and a Mr. Dinfor, who was to repre- 
sent a friend of his own age, and tell his sad story with fitting 
expressions of grief. Mr. Chambers writes a vast deal of non- 
sense about other preparations which he made for his task. 
“You are to begin” (he says) “the most important stage of the 
training on the tenth day, and in this you cannot be ‘coached ’"— 


namely, the dieting, or, more properly, the starvi rocess by | 
which you are to develop every particle of atqeenitinet on! 


constitution possesses, as well as all the irritability latent in your 
mature.” Starving and drinking black coffee or green tea is no 
doubt likely enough to produce irritation—indeed, carried far 
enough, the abuse of stimulants of this kind has been known to 
produce real insanity—as to its developing “ will-power,” which 
we su means firmness in action and endurance, that result is 
‘more doubtful. Whatever artificial means, however, Mr. 
Chambers employed, i; appears from his narrative that he per- 
formed his part with unusual success. He began by continually 
ringing for the waiters at his hotel to bring him hot water to 


* A Mad World and its Inhabitants. By Julius Chambers. London: 
‘Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 


+ Saturday Review, January 20, 1872. 


With one ray of hope, I turned to put my hand upon the door-knob, but, 
to my surprise, I found that the inside of the door was smooth, and, when 
closed, would be flush with the wall. I had never before imagined how 
essential to the proper appearance of a room were the knobs of its doors. 
The last apparent medium of communication with the outside world was 
| gone! 

The floor had been scrubbed in anticipation of my occupancy, and I dis- 
| covered, upon removing my shoes, that it was still p; and the odour of 
chloride of lime, which had been mingled with the water, was so offensive 
that it made the quarters untenable to any man whose sense of smell was 
not totally destroyed. 

His clothes were taken away by a keeper, and thrown upon the 
damp floor of the hall, whence they were picked up the next 
morning, and flung into the cell at six o'clock, with the words 
“Get up.” Breakfast was not served till seven, and Mr. Chambers 
was careful to'make the best use of his time in examining the 
place, being aware that, in case his trick were by some nieces 
discovered before the proper time, he might be transferred to either 
the Utica or the Blackwell’s Island asylum, between which and 
the establishment where he was confined he had, or thought he 
had, discovered that a secret understanding existed, so that when 
warning was given of the arrival of a writ of habeas corpus, the 
corpus could be handed over to other keeping, and it coal ie said, 
“ There is no such person as So-and-so in our establishment.” 
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The rest of the place corresponded to what had been already 
seen. Breakfast was served on two long rough wooden tables 
in a bare room, and the patients sat on rude benches without backs. 
There were no tablé-cloths, and the food was served in tin wash~ 
dishes without covers, which had been brought such a distance 
that their contents were cold, Each plate contained “a small 
piece of boiled beef (possessing rather more smell than taste), two 
potatoes (boiled in their skins), some sliced tomatoes, bread, and a 
mere atom of strong butter. The coffee, containing only a trace 
of sugar or milk, was doled out in large white-ware slop-bowls. 
The knives and forks had evidently not been scoured for months ; 
they were filthy beyond description.” Of the treatment of one 
junatie, shut up in a cell by himself unclothed, Mr. Chambers gives 
a horrible description, to equal which we must go back to the 
aunals of Bedlam in theold days. And indeed the whole account 
of the system pursued is appalling :— 

The learned doctors were there to go their rounds, feel the pulses, and 

slight their patients; the kind nurses were indifferent and harsh; the 
grounds were a tantalizing sight to the prisoners behind grated doors; the 
bowling alleys were for the doctors and nurses maybe, certainly forbidden 
to a portion of the patients; the food was neither good nor clean ; the beds 
were bad; the rooms were damp; the baths were filthy. That was what 
a patient got for twenty dollars a week. 
On the tenth day Mr. Dinfor arrived, and was told by the physician 
in charge that his friend was not violent, but excessively nervous 
and excitable, manifesting a desire to write to his friends and to 
leave the institution, which was highly undesirable, as it might 
bring on a relapse. He had been allowed to write, but the letter 
had not been posted, as in it he asked to be taken out of the insti- 
tution. In the course of the day the writ of Habeas Corpus was 
issued. It is important to note what Mr. Chambers says of his 
conduct during his presence in the asylum:—“ After my com- 
mitment I manifested no violence, nor did I in any manner feign 
insanity, judging, truly, that my presence in such a place would 
be taken as conclusive evidence upon ra Notwithstanding 
all these facts I was kept in ‘a lodge’ with men in strait-jackets.” 
On the twelfth day the writ of Habeas Corpus was served at 
the asylum, and he and his physician went straight to Mr. 
Foster, the supposed uncle, and begged him to get the writ 
withdrawn, as it would go hard with him for locking a sane man 
up in a mad-house. “I don’t want him produced in court,” said 
the proprietor, “for he is perfectly sane.” “ Perfectly sane,” 
echoed the physician in charge. Of course in court the whole story 
came out, and a Commission was appointed to investigate all 
charges that might be laid before them against any private or public 
asylum. 

‘Mr. Chambers was heard before the Commission, and informs 
us that he may sum up his remarks, which he says consisted of 
specific items and sty all practical, simple, and useful, in 
the words “ Better classification of patients.” This is perhaps 
a somewhat meagre result of so much trouble. In the arti 
to which reference has been already made it was said that 


Nothing else [than the absolute freedom of friends in visiting patients at 
pleasure and without notice] can ‘prevent abuse ; nothing else can operate 
so effectively in keeping the machinery of the asylum up to the mark, or 
ought to be so frankly welcomed by a conscientious physician, who knows 
that anything in his practice which he dare not avow to the friends of a 
patient must be wrong, and who must desire to have the assistance of 
their visits in keeping his subordinates to their duty. Lastly, nothing 
else will prevent dishonest principals from keeping a cured patient 
in prison—for such the system is to a convalescent—for the sake of his 
fees ; and dishonest men are to be found in all professions. 


The diagnosis of insanity presents immense difficulties; and there 
isa certain unavoidable amount of secresy in the treatment of 
sufferers. It is most important, however, that this should not 
be abused, and that patients should be made to feel as much as 
possible that they are sufferers from a disease, not convicted 
prisoners, 


OSBORN’S ISLAM UNDER THE ARABS.* 


M4208. OSBORN was moved by a good spirit when he con- 
ceived the idea of this work, and the result is not unworthy 
of the design. The title of the book sounds at first peculiar, 
Mahomedanism is distinctly a production of the Arab mind. — It 
sprang from an Arab, it was moulded into a system by Arabs, and 
it was spread abroad by the fiery zeal of its Arab professors; so 
Islim has come to be considered as belonging to the Arabs, and 
Islam under the Arabs seems as much a surplusage as would 
“Rome under the Romans.” But there is a reason for the limita- 
tion. Islam has spread into many lands, and, although its leading 
doctrines everywhere remain the same, it has not been proof against 
the varying opinions, prejudices, and su itions of the diverse 
nations in which it has established itself and the changing influ- 
ences it has had to encounter. This volume is but the first portion 
of Major Osborn’s work. It deals only with the first hundred and 
thirty years of Islim, up to the time when the House of the 
Ommayides was overthrown by the Abbasides. During this period 
Islim ‘was almost exclusively under Arab direction; but after- 
wards men of other nations rose to power and eminence, and in 
Persia, India, Turkey, and other lands directed its fortunes, 
ing only a shadowy nominal homage to the Khalifs while those 
“ Leaders of the Faithful” held a place among the rulers of the 
world, and arrogating to themselves more or less of their authority 
after the last Khalif had fallen under the destructive sword of 
Huligu, the grandson of Changiz Khan. 
* Islam under the Arabs. By Robert Durie Osborn, Major in the 
Longmans & Co. 1876. 


Bengal Staff Corps. London: 


The motives of Major Osborn in writing. this work were of a 
very practical kind, and quite characteristic of an Englishman. He 
is a soldier, and he says that 
any officer who has served in India with native must have perceived’ 
how genial and cordial are the relations among all'ranks, from the com- 
manding officer down to the private, so long asa regiment is on active 
service. The dangers and hardships which have to be endured by all keep 
alive and strengthen the feeling of comradeship: But when the regiment 
returns into quarters, this feeling dies away. It is not that the English 
officer is, at heart, less interested in the well-being of his men, but that 
there is no longer any object of interest common to both outside of the 
mere routine of their profession. They have nothing to talk about. The 
native soldier knows nothing of English history or of anything that interests 
Englishmen ; and very few English officers know'more of the men they 
command than that they are called Sikhs, Afghans, Goorkhas, or Mahrattas. 
What these names signify—what was the history of those that bear them 
in the past ; what are the memories which still thrill them with pleasure or 
mrt ng are matters of which the officers in our native army have small 

owledge. And what a potent magnet for winning the hearts of our 
native soldiers is, from this ignorance, permitted to rust unused, is known 
only to those who do possess this knowledge, and have watched its effects. 


With these feelings Major Osborn set himself to study the Ma~ 
homedanism of India; but he soon found himself bewildered, and 
eoceninet that, to understand the events of Mahomedan history in 

dia, he must go back to the origin of the faith and trace it down- 
wards from the teaching of Mahomed. “The present volume. is 
the first fruits of this inquiry. It constitutes a whole in itself, and 
is the first of a series of works which will trace the pro of 
Islam from Mekka to Delhi. The second work will en 
titled ‘ The Khalifs of Baghdad,’ and the third ‘Islam in India.’ ” 
of with the ‘Seaching of the 
of beginning with the ing of y imitated the 
example of Sale, and had given a preliminary chapter upon the 
condition of Arabia and the Arabs at the time of Mahomed’s 
advent. As it is, the author has in his first chapter to refer to sundry 
matters—among the rest to the celebrated black stone at Meeca— 
intelligible enough to himself and the initiated, but likely to prove 
puzzling to those for whose benefit he has written. At p. 271 
there is a chapter on the “‘ Arabs before Islam,” but it is out of its 
place, and would have come in far better with part of Chapter I. as. 
an introduction tothe work. After this criticism there is but little 
exception to take. The author has a good style and writes forcibly 
and vividly. He brings out very clearly the leading features in 
the character of Mahomed, the difliculties he had to encounter, and 
the changes and contradictions in his teachings which circum- 
stances forced upon him. The result of all this leaves the reader 
in a state of amazement at the success and endurance of Islim. 
The author makes no profession of Arabic scholarship, and it is to 
be regretted that he was unable to refer to such untranslated works 
as the “Complete History” of Ibn Athir. He speaks in his 
preface of “ obtaining materials from the abundant Persian litera- 
ture,” and but for this we should have deemed him wanting in 
Oriental. linguistic knowledge. The works he refers to as his 
authorities are almost exclusively translations; and it is clear that 
the untranslatable terms were present to his mind in their tran- 
scribed and not in their native form, otherwise there would not 
have been such a discordance of spelling as is exhibited. It may 
be conceded that an author may — the system of spelling 
which best suits his fancy; but he ought to be: consistent, 
should not represent the same original letter and sound in a variety 
of wa: Major Osborn discourses about the Jehdd, the Djinns, 
and the Kharegites; but the j of the first word, the dj of 
the second, and the g of the third represent the same letter and 
sound; the explanation being that his authority for Jehdd is 
English, for Djinns itis French, and for Kharegites it is some 
English writer who followed the bent of his own fancy unfettered 
by any system. ‘These are far from being solitary instances of 
want of uniformity. In fact, the author's spelling is a very fair 
index to his authorities. When he writes about the “ Djorho- 
mites,” it is evident that he has drawn his information from 
French sources. These discrepancies are offensive to those who 
see through them, and are puzzling and vexatious to those who 
know nothing about them. The spelling and pronunciation of 
Oriental words are troublesome enough at the best to ordi 
Englishmen, and no man ought to be called upon to distingui 
between the sound of 7 and dj, when, in reality, there is no di 
ence at all, 

In the “Time of Ignorance,” as it is called, ing the 
preachin of Mahomed, the Arabs were worshippers of idols. 
They had their goddesses Lat, Manat, Uzza, and others; they had 
also the kdbah or temple at Mecca, and the black aerolite stone to 
which great superstitious reverence has been attached, both before 
and since the rise of Islam. The idols disappeared before the teach- 
ing of Mahomed, but he was forced to yield to the sanctity of the 
kabah and the potency of the black stone or hiblak, to which all 
eyes are turned in prayer. Mahomed’s teaching, as is well known, 
was based upon the Old Testament and Jewish traditions. There 
were great numbers of Jews in Arabia in the days of Mahomed, 
and especially at Yathrib, as Medina was then called. The 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus no doubt was the main 
cause of their immigration, but there is good reason for 
believing that Jews had settled there in much earlier times. There 
were also Christians scattered through Arabia. So there was no 
difficulty in learning the tenets both of Jews and Christians, 
There had been a ferment in religious thought before Mahomed’s 
days. Preachers had appeared who denounced many things in 
Arab belief and practice, so that the way had in some measure been 


prepared for a more vigorous and sweeping reformer. The great 
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leading idea which Mahomed laid hold of from his Jewish teachers 
was the unity and personality of Ged. The sense of the words “ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord,” took deep root in his mind. 
The Unity of God was made the main article of his creed, and with 
this he assailed the idol-worship of the Arabs on the one hand, 
and the Trinity of the Christian faith on the other. The reverence 
which Christians pay to the sign of the Cross he construed into 
actual worship, and the “ worshippers of the cross” have received 
a full measure of hostility from the professors of Islim. Such 
knowledge of the Old Testament as Mahomed had obtained was 
very imperfect, and he mixed it up with legends derived from the 
Tabnud and extray t stories of his own, revealed to him, as he 
asserted, by the angel Gabriel. But his claim to be a prophet met 
with little favour at Mecca. The idolaters required of him a sign— 
some better proof of his inspiration than his own assertion, or the 
authority of the Jewish Scriptures to which he appealed. Driven 
from Mecca, he resorted to Medina, and here he was met with a 
new difficulty, which Major Osborn very forcibly describes. The 
ar of Mecca knew but little of the Jewish Scriptures, and he 
been able to pass off without detection the variations and 
additions he had himself made. But 
at Medina it was different. Here Mahomed was confronted by the very 
people, and the ee books, to whom he had made appeal in order to con- 
the veracity of his mission. He had placed the Jews on a level with 
the Faithful in the sight of God. The doctrine laid down at Mecca was 
that “to every le God had sent a messenger.” Moses was the prophet 
of the Jews, As one was the prophet of the Arabs. The Pentateuch 
and the Koran were copies of one and the same book existing throughout 
all eternity on the Everlasting Table that stands in front of the Throne of 
God. Mahomed’s ignorance of the Jewish Scriptures had caused him to 
commit himself to these positions. As soon then as he was confronted by 
the veritable Jewish Scriptures, it became a life and death struggle between 
him and them. Either he must confess himself an impostor or denounce 
the Jews as “infidels” who had tampered with the sacred writings 
committed to their charge, and as such, deserving of extermination in this 
world, and reserved for hell fire in the next. Mahomed chose the latter 
alternative, and no better proof can be given of the extraordinary ascen- 
dency he had acquired over the minds of his followers, than the fact that 
he executed this sudden and complete change of front without shaking 
their faith one jot. 
This led to an entire separation from Judaism, and the elevation 
of Islam into an independent faith. After Mahomed’s victories 
over the Meccans and his triumphant return to Mecca, he-marked 
the severance by a very significant and important change. Jeru- 
salem, the holy city, had hitherto been his Aiblah, the point to 
which he had directed his followers to turn their faces in prayer. 
Now, with the intention of parting entirely from the Jews, and with 
the politic object of gratifying the feelings and prejudices of the Arabs, 
he declared the kdbah, or temple of Mecca, to be the true kiblah. It 
had in reality, he said, been so all along, but the fact had been 
concealed for a purpose. Thus the temple and the black stone 
were restored to that consideration from which they had for a time 
been degraded, and they have ever since been held in a veneration 
which ya to idolatry. The temple, “according to Maho- 
medan logians, was constructed in heaven before the creation 
of Adam”; and the black stone was presented to Ishmael by the 
——— with directions how to fix it in the walls of the 
tem) 


jor Osborn estimates fairly and eloquently the character of 
Mahomed and the influences of his creed. He refuses to believe 
that Mahomed laboured under any hallucination when he perverted 
the Jewish Scriptures and traditions; but he admits “the 
sincerity of his belief in his own mission.” He had the merit of 
and preaching with great earnestness the Unity of God, 
but, “ when tried by the test of prosperity, his character lost its moral 
oe. bocneal its spiritual elevation.” Major Osborn denies to 
] any power of raising nations above the level of the Arabs 
in Mahomed’s days. “Such as they were when the Prophet 
lived, such are the Arabs now . . . and no durable or humanizing 
polity can be erected upon a foundation of fatalism, despotism, 
lygamy, and slavery.” For twelve years after the death of 
omed, under the rule of his two immediate successors, internal 
feuds were kept in check; but Othman, the third Khalif, was a 
man of gentle and amiable character, and personal jealousies and 
— discontent ended in his murder. Victim after victim 
followed in the long strife for power. ’Ali, his successor, the son- 
in-law of the ——- fell by the hand of an assassin ; his son, the 
grandson of the Prophet, was slain at Kerbela, and thus was laid 
the foundation of the Shia dissent, which has ever since divided 
the Mussulman world into two hostile sects. Mahomed had 
preached the use of the sword for the propagation of Islim; but 
the sword which he brought into the world was not reserved for 
the enemies of his creed. Sect after sect, faction after faction, 
t after tyrant, arose mene ge professed adherents; and, from 
e death of Othman downwards, the history is one long, confused, 
and horrible tale of . Murders, battles, and massacres follow 
uick upon each other. Ail these have to be related; and Major 
born describes them and their causes in a clear and vigorous 
narrative, neither palliating the crimes nor exaggerating the horrors. 
omedanism has played, and has still to play, so prominent a 
= in the world, that its history cannot be neglected. It must 
studied, and, if possible, be understood. The book before us 
may be safely recommended; for, if clear and vigorous writing 
can make an unpleasant theme endurable, that object has here 
been accomplished. 


ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN.* 


—- is a good deal in the choice of the title of a novel, 
although many writers, apparently in sheer poverty of in- 
vention, “. a practice of falling back upon colourless family 
names. But “Israel Mort, Overman,” decidedly provokes curiosity, 
while creating at the same time a morbid prepossession with re- 
gard to the story that is rather stimulating than otherwise. Israel 
sounds austere; there is a melancholy ring in the surname of 
Mort; while the qualifying. designation of “ Overman” carries 
something of mystery with it, being probably Greek to the mass 
of novel-readers. or would any such fanciful construction of 
the name bely the tone and matter of the novel. Israel Mort is 
represented as a singularly unattractive character ; anything which 
there may be likeable in him he keeps very much to himself; and 
it is his humour to hold his family and neighbours at arm’s 
length, and show himself at his very worst. His occupation is 
that of a superintendent of coal-miners, acting immediately under 
the chief manager; and the main interest of the plot turns 
on the conditions of existence in a highly dangerous coal- 
mine where fatal accidents are of frequent occurrence. Had a 
subject of this kind been treated feebly, or had it been 
made superficially sensational on the strength of hastily crammed 
information, it must certainly have proved a repulsive failure. 
Novel-readers do not care to have their feelings harassed for 
nothing; and if they are invited to sup at a banquet of horrors 
with literary skeletons grinning in the background, they expect at 
least to have the viands artistically served. So far as that goes, if 
its tone happens to fall in with their tastes, they have every reason 
to be satisfied with Israel Mort. It is unquestionably a powerful 
and striking novel; the leading character, repellent as he may be, 
is drawn with force, originality, and consistency; nor is there any 
lack either of dramatic ability or of effective situations. He ap- 
pears to us to have so thorough a mastery of all the details and 
dangers of the collier’s life that, had he not on _m his obliga- 
tions to M. Simonin for facts and science picked up at second 
hand, we should have said he wrote from intimate personal know- 
ledge. Setting its merits as a fiction aside altogether, we might 
recommend Israel Mort to those who care to study the internal 
economy of a coal-mine from a picturesque though realistic point 
of a view ; while it forms a forcible commentary on the urgent ne- 
cessity for precautionary legislation and independent supervision. If 
we have any fault to find with it in that respect, it is that it is 
perhaps needlessly redundant in its vivid representations of the 
dangers that beset the miner. One subterranean catastrophe 
follows another, and successive explosions and inundations strew 
the passages of the mine with the dead and the maimed. Ina 
colliery such as that of Cwm Aber is described to be, we fear that 
such a frequency of accidents is only too true to the reality. But 
artistically it involves some monotony of sensation, with a certain 
strained piling ge the agony as we go working on towards a grand 
climax. Had Mr. Saunders chosen to spare us one or two of these 
ng ag! thrilling scenes, his story would have gained rather than 
ost by the omission. Yet we must admit that he has shown 
creditable ingenuity in eluding the imputation of servilely repeat- 
ing himself, and his novel is so interesting on the whole that it 
would be ungrateful to over-refine in our strictures on its con- 
struction. 

Israel makes a most melodramatic appearance. When we see 
him first he stands framed in the open door of his cottage 
in a flood of sunshine, as he has just come up from the 
depths of the mine. He is all in black, from his skull-cap to 
his boots, “with the exception of his eyes, with their pupils 
of dull brown, and large yellowish whites; with the exception, 
also, of a slight redness at his finger-nails, and the redness of 
half his lips where his breath had moistened them.” The repose 
on his hard-set features was almost startling; and if his eyes 
made no sign of what was passing within him, it was because 
he was steadfastly resolved that they should not betray him. 
Presented to us as he is, with the shadows of the pit falling thick 
upon him morally and physically, we see at once that he is meant 
to be no ordinary man, and feel sure that he must make himself 
anything but agreeable in the relations of husband and father. So 
it proves. His wife, who is trained to anticipate his slightest 
wish, has been broken down by a long course of cold hardness 
rather than positive cruelty. But it is Israel’s influence on their 
only boy that makes the chief sentimental interest of the story. 
Apparently the temperaments of father and son are absolutely 
antipathetical. David, who is bright and genial elsewhere, is 
chilled and terror-stricken in the awful presence of his father. He 
regards him as a harsh taskmaster, who holds his fate in his hands, 
and may sentence of a life of torment on him at any moment. 
‘or David knows that his father is bent upon bringing him up 
to his own business; and he shrinks with nervous horror from 
working in those gloomy shades among mysterious dangers 
which his fancy will magnify tenfold. The father, on the other 
hand, seems to regard the boy with a contempt that inclines 
to aversion. He despises and dislikes him for a cowardly 
weakness with which he has no sympathy; and fears be- 
sides that he will never do him credit, nor carry out the 
plans he has formed for his future. The consciousness of his 
father’s ideas of him has the worst possible effect upon David. He 
nourishes his terrors by morbidly brooding over them, till he comes 

* Israel Mort, Overman: a Story of the Mine. By John Saunders, 
—- of “Abel Drake’s Wife,’ &c. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 
1876. 
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to be firmly persuaded that he really isa coward, and is even 
moved to force the humiliating confession on those whom he would 
most wish to think of him kindly. Consequently the efforts he 
makes in after life to fece and conquer the dangers that he dreads 
the most become actually chivalrous. He inspires admiration as 
well as affection in the girl to whom he has been devoted from his 
boyhood. He slowly re-establishes himself in his own eyes, as 
he is eye to believe that —— been confounding a mono- 
mania born of circumstances with a — mental quality ; 
and he compels his father to understand him at last by a action 
that makes him a hero, and very nearly a martyr to his humanity. 

Though the course of the story is thrown very much into gloom, 
there is no want of reliefin it. The Cwm Aber Colliery is situ- 
ated in one of the most romantic districts of Wales, and its seams 
run under the bed of the ocean. The mouth of the pit is repul- 
sive enough, with its gaunt machinery, rough sheds, and heaps of 
ugly refuse. But all around, in the bosoms of the hills, are murmur- 
ing streams, hanging copses, and green meadows enamelled with 

flowers. It is in one of these peaceful nooks that young David 
Mort meets his childish love, little Nest Griffiths, on the day when 
the fatal fiat has gone forth that condemns him to begin his 
labour in the mine, and when he has fled away to nurse his 
misery in solitude. Nothing can be more prettily described than 
the meeting of the children, one of whom is being prematurely 
brought face to face with the troubles of life, while the other in 
her happy innocence has no idea of sorrow; nothing better than 
Nest trying to win David out of the melancholy mood which at 
first she fancies he is putting on in play. She holds to her little 
companion’s nose the bunches of primroses she has gathered, 
and then, when he does not respond to her advances, closely , 
scrutinizes the bunches to see that the fault is not in them, and 
finally breaks down in a torrent of tears. Ever afterwards, and 
through a family quarrel and all the vicissitudes of their changing 
fortunes, Nest keeps up the early attachment for David. We see 
that she is the angel of reconciliation who is to bring them all 
foto happy harmony at last. So, although Israel tramples his 
rough way through the book, breaking his wife’s heart, driving his 
son to run away, fretting himself and wasting his substance in 
vindictive lawsuits with Nest’s father, and isolating himself by his 
own rugged pride and ssive resolution, we have a reassuring 
feeling throughout that all must end happily. Moreover, in spite 
of his roughness of manner and his apparent insensibility, we are con- 
scious of a growing interest in the man himself. Every now and then 
heshows an unexpected touch of softness, of warm-hearted sympathy 
or generous feeling, which proves that the callous rind Sas been 
gathering over a heart that has ahuman kernel. It is clear that, 
though he takes a characteristic pride in obtruding his iron selfish- 
ness, and though he affects to scoff at religion and its observances, 
he has rough-cast principles of his own to which he holds unswerv- 
ingly. Above all, the affectionate interest with which a certain 
Rees Thomas regards him comes upon us with the sense of a reve- 
lation as to his future. Rees Thomas has made up his mind that 
the hardened overman is well worth wrestling for in the spirit ; and 
we feel sure that Rees Thomas is right in believing that Israel is 
destined for better things. 

Israel Mort's dogged resolution brings him into conflict with the 
menacing agencies of nature in a mine which needs capital to make 
it reasonably safe. We can understand how he has been led on 
step by step into a position that tries even his firm nerves and 
sometimes touches his hardened conscience. He has gone far to- 
wards realizing the dream for which he has been patiently working 
and waiting during the best years of his life. He has made himself 
owner of a fourth share of the colliery. But the other three shares 
are in the hands of his bitter enemy Mr. Griffiths, and Griffiths 
can afford to indulge his spite by refusing to provide the in- 
dispensable capital. Mort goes on working; struggling to pay 
his way; keeping his own secret as to the terrible dangers of 
the mine, although already its reputation has become sufficiently - 
notorious to make it the last refuge of the reckless who cannot get 
employment anywhere else. Involuntary neglect and its inevitable 
consequences introduce us to every form of accident. We have 
all the standing perils explained to us to which the labourers in 
collieries are exposed. A second shaft should have been sunk in 
Cwm Aber, for the ventilation is most imperfect. As our eyes get 
accustomed to the darkness, we dimly distinguish the men hewing 
away in all sorts of attitudes in low and narrow galleries where 
the heat is intense. There comes a sudden check to the ventilation 
which y sags them with the certainty of an explosion somewhere, 
and as they make their way in alarm towards the entrance, eager 
to find out if the means of extrication are still open to them, they 
are repeatedly turned back by the fallen masses that effectually 
block the way. Then it becomes a work of patience and harrowing 
suspense, the groping and burrowing through débris in the dark- 
ness; while every now and again the workers are startled and dis- 
couraged by stumbling over the bodies of their dead or wounded 
comrades. In the scene that teaches David’s father finally and 
thoroughly to understand him, we have the climax of a rewa sing 
catastrophe with its terrible train of accumulated horrors. There 
has been one of the customary explosions, and a band of explorers 
from other collieries have gone down to try to extricate the victims. 
A second explosion which buries the strangers shatters the shaft. 
With great difficulty, and after powerful persuasion, a part 
of Cwm Aber men descend in turn as a forlorn hope, an 
David Mort, who has been staying incognito in the neighbour- 

» accompanies the adventurers as a volunteer. But an even 
more formidable enemy than fire or foul air has been watching its 


a Israel Mort has known for long that, separated from 
the workings by onty a thin ition, lay a vast reservoir of ac- 
cumulating water. He knew besides that the danger from it was 
imminent, and he had been guilty of concealing his knowledge 
because the disclosure meant ruin to him. Now, the strokes of 
the tools by which David and his companions have released the 
imprisoned explorers let out the water at the sametime. The 
mine is flooded and retreat is cut off. How David struggled with 
his old timidity ; how he confronted ~— in the dark which 
threatened to drive the most determined of his companions to de- 
spair; how he came to the front and took the lead of the party, show- 
ing a ready resolution which his father might have envied, and 
odiinelag feats that remind one of those of M. Jules Verne’s heroes, 
is all most vigorously and naturally told. Looking at the matter 
critically and in cold blood, we doubt whether any man could have 
gone through all that these miners endured without sinking under 
the trial or breaking down into idiocy. But while we are read- 
ing Mr. Saunders’s spirited narrative we hang on it anxiously that 
we may learn the end, and are by no means inclined to stop to 
weigh probabilities. Nor is the excitement concentrated only on 
that band of buried men. Directing the works outside, in almost 
utter hopelessness of effecting a timely rescue, we have the frantic 
father, who has become alive at last to the real worth of the son 
whom he has discovered to be among the buried victims, and 
is remorsefully eager to lavish upon him treasures of pent-up affec- 
tion. We have already said enough to show that David is saved 
by something like a miracle from almost certain death, and that all 
ends more happily than might have been expected; and we have 
the less hesitation in anticipating a result which is apparent from 
a comparatively early period in the story, because there is quite 
excitement enough in the succession of separate incidents to carry 
the reader on in enjoyment from the beginning to the end. 


THE COLONY OF NATAL.* 


HE British and Dutch settlements in South Africa may 
ibly find in some form of political confederation the 
needful basis of a consistent behaviour towards the Kaffir tribes 
on their wide open frontiers. It is a proof of the necessity for 
common defensive regulations that the famous prosecution of 
Langalibalele by the Natal Colonial Government was for acts 
which partly arose from the prohibited importation of fire-arms 
procured at the diamond fields of the Vaal river. A great deal of 
attention has been lately spent upon this complicated problem by 
the Secretary of State and his advisers, literary, administrative, 
and military, whose counsels will be further discussed by a repre- 
sentative conference of the provincial Governments. We need not 
here anticipate the questions of intercolonial agreement, union, or 
alliance, which may soon come before them; but an exact 
recent account of Natal comes very opportunely just now, more 
particularly because that British province lies in the most ad- 
vanced and exposed situation. It is adjacent to the nearest of 
two independent Dutch Republics, on its west or north-west side, 
and on other sides, north and south of its coast-line, is skirted by 
Independent Katiraria and by Zulu-land. This territory, so in- 
conveniently separated in South African political geography 
from other provinces of British colonial dominion, cannot for 
ever be left in that isolated position, Natal is a mere infant 
colony as yet. Though thirty-three years old, it has only 
17,000 inhabitants of European race, while the Kaffir and 
Zulu population, increasing tar more rapidly, is reckoned at 
28a,000 by the lowest estimate. This is almost precisely the 
reverse of the numbers respectively of English people and 
Maoris in New Zealand, where the task of final pacification 
has proved difficult and costly. There is moreover an important 
ditference in favour of the remote island colony from this point of 
view. It is to be observed that the Maori race is quickly dying 
out from natural causes, and no fresh arrivals of any.savage nation 
can there be expected. In the territory of Natal, on the contrary, 
which is only a third of the size of England, hundreds of thou- 
sands of native Africans may pour in from adjoining continental 
districts, and may fill more space than the white colonists are 
willing to allow them. We make these remarks in no spirit of 
prejudice against an inviting South African field of agricul- 
tural enterprise. British settlers would no doubt find in Natal, 
at less than half the distance from their old home, a richer 
soil, a greater variety of products, and a climate as healthy 
and pleasant as in the Australasian world. But they must, for 
the sake of a future generation of colonists, if not for their own 
take into consideration the pros of continued security and 
tranquillity. Intending settlers have to reckon with the tual 
presence of a native race in the new land which is to be for 
themselves and their children. ’ 

This country, named from the harbour discovered by Vasco de 
Gama on Christmas Day in 1497, was never occupied by the Por- 
tuguese, and the Dutch only made one or two brief attempts in 
the last century to place a factory on its coast. About fifty Epa 
ago, when the tirst lish settlement was planted, the land ap- 
peared to be empty. ‘The former native population had then been 
recently Pete AP is to say, either actually slaughtered, 
or scattered, or carried off into slavery, by a Zulu invasion. 
But a different class of immigrants soon entered the country on 


* Natal: a History and Description of the Colony. By Henry Brooks, 
for many years a Resident. Edited by Dr. R. J. Mann, late Superintendent 
of Education in Natal. London: Lovell Reeve & Co. 1876. 
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its opposite side. The Dutch Boers from the River, west 
of the Drakenberg, crossing that mountain range, bold horsemen 
and. sharp riflemen, with their hundreds of ox-waggons and 
their great herds of cattle, took ion of the upland pastures. 
Hostilities ensued between the and the Zulus, the result of 
which was that in 1838 the Boers got session of the land. 
The Boers next got into difficulties with the English, but in 1842 
they prudently yielded, some of them retiring beyond the 
Drakenberg to the interior region, where they still freely enjoy a 
government of their own. ‘The formal adoption of the Natal 
territory as a British province, in August 1843, was of course 
accompanied by the prohibition of slavery; and this measure did 
not suit the rs, each of whom had a tof six or eight 
thousand acres of land. But their disaffection, under the rule of 
Mr. Martin West, the first Lieutenant-Governor, led to nothing 
worse than a further secession and removal of some into the 
Orange River and Transvaal Free States. Sir Harry Smith, as 
High Commissioner, made a regular settlement of the Dutch 
claims in the new province, 

The Kaflir population, chiefly of recent immigrants, not ab- 
origines of this country, was then reckoned at 100,000, but has 
now grown to treble that amount. These people, divided by 
orders of the Colonial Government into many separate communities 
of five or ten thousand, dwell in their allotted districts under 
native chiefs responsible to the local magistrate and to the 
Colonial Secretary for Native Afiairs. They keep herds of oxen, 
sheep, and goats; they grow a little grain and other vegetables ; 
they live in straw huts of beehive shape, with no furniture but a 
few pots of sun-dried clay, baskets or dishes of woven grass, and a 
forked stick for a pillow, which seems to be their only bedding. 
Some reports make their total number from 300,000 to 400,000, 
while they still come in much too fast, escaping the harsher rule 
of their race in the Dutch Republics. They own quite as many 
cattle, and require probably as great an extent of land, as their 
civilized neighbours. It is impossible to exclude them or turn 
them out. ‘The social prospects of the country, when it shall have 
become more: fully 0 are, therefore, not to be looked upon 
without uneasiness. nder many successive Governments it 
has been no easy task to the black men in Natal. In- 
stead of being a helpless remnant of the original native owners 
of the country, as their benevolent patrons in England seem to 
think, they are an overwhelming majority, partly of foreign immi- 
grants whose arrival was subsequent to the foundation of the British 
colony. This aspect of their position should be kept in view when 
the —_ of our political dealings with the African population is 
impugned. At the same time, it is admitted that a large 
proportion of the recent Zulu immigrants appear to be de- 
scendants of the tribes formerly dwelling in the Natal terri- 
tory, which were broken up or driven out by Zulu invaders. 
They have merely returned to the ancient habitation of their 
fathers, and have found it converted into a province of the British 
Empire. We find lists of forty-three aboriginal tribes of the 
country, at this time represented by survivors there; of nine com- 

jite tribes, and of seven new tribes which did not belong to it 
vefore the Zulu invasion. The aggregate numerical strength re- 
spectively of these different classes of tribes is not stated ; but their 
enormous increase has certainly not accrued from natural growth 
where they now reside. It might have become extremely tormid- 
able at an early period of the culonial history, but for the pacitic 
temper of one King Umpanda, who was so fat that his waggon had 
to-be lowered by taking off its wheels every time his royal 
person was lifted into the state carriage. This harmless Zulu 
monarch, after a reign of thirty-two years, was succeeded by his 
son, Cetywayo, who reigns in Zulu-land, beyond the northern 
frontier of Natal. He was visited, on his accession in 1873, by 
Mr. Shepstone, the able and experienced Colonial Secretary for 
Native Affairs, who convinced himself, by i tion of the inde- 
— Zulu kingdom, that it is not likely to endanger our 
ominion in any direct attack. If danger should hereafter arise, it 
will be from a rebellious combination of the numerous tribes within 
the British pale, and from their alliance with the Basutos, west- 
ward over the mountains, and with the Amampondas, in Kaffraria, 
south of the St. John river. This was the serious peril appre- 
hended by Sir Benjamin Pine, with his Ministers and councillors, 
in their deliberations upon the very suspicious conduct of i- 
balele, whom Bishop Colenso thought so unfairly condemned. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s mission of observation and inquiry has since 
furnished the Government with ample means of comprehending 
the military conditions of security in the province. Its administra- 
tion and local policy, now entrusted to Sir Henry Bulwer, 
should obtain additional strength from the nomination of eight 
new official members, who make the balance equal with those 
elected by the colonists to sit in the Legislative Council. We 
trust, therefore, that while a sufficient force is kept at Natal to deal 
with any sudden outbreak or act of resistance to colonial authority, 


peace may long be preserved. 
The country, if it were entirely and mtly secure against 
disturbance of that kind, would seem to be a very desirable abode 


for British emigrants willing to apply moderate capital and intelli- 
gence to pastoral or agricultural ¢ ane Its natural advantages, 
upon the whole, are superior to those of New Zealand or Queens- 
land, taking into account the shorter voyage from England. 
There are but two towns, Durban and Pietermaritzburg, each with 
three or four thousand European inhabitants, and as many natives 
or Indian coolies. A road along the coast was long since made, 
and a railway to connect the towns has lately been undertaken. The 
one port is tolerably convenient, but needs rather costly works to 


keep it open; there is no inland navigation. The conformation 
and varied surface elevation of the country admit of a great diver- 
sity of vegetable productions. Almost every crop worth cultivating 
finds here in one or another district its congenial earth and climate, 
Sugar, coffee, and other tropical products ripen well at the coast. 
The sea breeze prevails greatly over the land winds, and brings 
abundant moisture in summer, which is the season of most frequent’ 
rains, the winter being very dry, The mean temperature at Pieter- 
maritzburg is under sixty-five degrees. Thunderstorms, with 
copious showers of brief duration, alternately visiting different parts 
of the country, preserve the freshness of its verdure throughout 
most of the year. The quick upspringing of grass and flowers, 
after a fire on the hill-side, is a charming effect of this summer 
moisture acting on a luxuriant soil. The rivers are sometimes in 
flood, but never run dry. A parching hot wind from the interior 
is sometimes felt, but is less distressing than the visitation of 
that kind at Sydney and Melbourne. 

The flora of Natal is distinct, in a great measure, from that of 
the Cape, which is reckoned to contain above 14,000 species ; but 
some families that are scarcely known among these appear in Natal 
as large and important groups. Though situated far outside the 
tropic zone, this country has many vegetable forms that are really” 
of a tropical character. The thickets near the sea-shore, where’ 
not cleared for sugar and coffee plantations, display tangled masses 
of flowering trees and shrubs, interwoven with climbing and’ 
twining plants, or with a variety of parasites. Wild bananas and 
date palms adorn these glades and groves, the former bearing” 
flowers of brilliant colour shaped like the beak of a bird. There 
are quaint euphorbias, with club-shaped thick branches of green 
fleshy substance, bearing no leaves, but small tufts and red or 
yellow blossoms. Of these, and of the Natal plum, with its: fine 
crimson fruit, dark glistening leaves, and white flowers resembli 
the jasmine, Mr. Brooks and Dr. Mann give us several beautifi 
pictures in chromo-lithography ; also of the scarlet cyrtanthus, or 
tlame-lily, aud another splendid plant, of the acanthus family. 
The chapter on wild animal life begins with the elephant and the 
lion, which are seldom now to be met with in the Natal province. 
It treats of the leopard and panther, called atiger by the Duteh- 
men; the hippopotamus and the buffalo; three species of hyzena, 
which they call wolves ; the jackal, the earth-wolf, and the wart- 
hog; the ant-bear, or earth-pig, sometimes named the Cape ant- 
eater ; ten species of antelope, including the eland and hartebeest; 
the baboons, and a few smaller beasts. Crocodiles and other lizards, 
pythons, cobras, adders, and less distinguished serpents, are described 
in turn. The birds of Natal seem to be more agreeable woodland 
company; but no complete enumeration is here given, and of fresh- 
water fishes there is little or nothing to be said. Insect life would 
afiord the curious and sagacious naturalist an endlesssubject of study. 
There are the mantis, awaiting his prey in the drollest Quakerly atti- 
tude of rapt devoutness and stillabstraction ; the phasmids, disguising 
themselves in the semblance of dry twigs or bits of stick or dead 
leaf, for the same insidious purpose ; the butterfly which repels its 
foes by discharging a yellow slime with an offensive smell; the 
big hawkmoth, which was once thought a bird, sucking honey from 
the oleander blossom; the marvellous procession of caterpillars, 
marching four abreast, the heads of one rank at the tails of 
another before them, in unbroken order for the length of sixty 
yards; the wasps that suspend their paper houses, of many six- 
sided chambers, beneath the overhanging thatched roof of some 
colonial farmer's building; the ants, which devour every particle 
of sweet or fat in whatever food the larder contains; and the for- 
midable termites, constructing of hard plaster their long covered 
galleries to approach the timbers of a house or its wooden fixtures, 
that they may eat up all the inside, leaving a thin shell to crumble 
at the touch. These wonders of entomology, indeed, are not con- 
fined to Natal or to South Africa, but some readers may possibly 
find them more interesting than either the Dutch Boers or_the 
Zulu Kaffirs of colonial history. 


WILSON’S PREHISTORIC MAN.* 


ORE than thirteen years ago t we made some remarks on the 
first edition of thiswork. Three yearslaterasecond edition was 
ublished, “ carefully revised in accordance with later disclosures.” 
hh the present edition much of the original work, the author tells 
us, has been re-written, several chapters having been “replaced b 
new matter,” while “others have been condensed, or recast, wi 
considerable modifications, and a new arrangement of the whole.” 
One might be tempted to think that changes so complete must 
have rid the book of its chief faults, while adding largely to the 
harvest of wisdom and knowledge to be reaped from it. We 
cannot deny that the charges which we felt it necessary to bri 
against the work were many and serious. We were obliged 
to complain that the author, while speaking of a thousand things, 
all of them perhaps interesting, and many of them important, 
seemed never to come to the point; that in a vast number of in- 
stances we really could not understand the purpose for which huge 
armies of facts were marshalled together; that, in attempting to 
follow him, we found ourselves in the hands of a guide who tells us 
everything but what we ask him for; that a very large part of the 
work dealt with matters not belonging to prehistoric man at all; and’ 
lastly, that, although it was obviously impossible to test all his 
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statements, yet not a few of his assertions were so wide of the 
mark, and many of his facts were so nearly allied to fancy, that we 
could not pretend to look with any contidence on his theories and 
conclusions generally. 

Of the matter to which we thus objected much has been modi- 
fied, and much withdrawn; but we cannot see that the work asa 
whole is the more methodical on that account, or that the knowledge 
to be obtained from it is more definite and precise. The reading of 
afew pages leaves us ina puzzled state; and this feeling of per- 

exity, passing sometimes into amazement, lasts on to the end. It 
is not that we are dealing either with folly or blundering, or even 
that we do not tind scattered up and down these volumes remarks 
which are well worth considering, and hints which are both 

ing and suggestive. The author's range of reading is wide, 

and he writes not merely with evident earnestness, but with a 
vigour and picturesqueness of expression which by many will be 
accepted as evidence of a thorough mastery of the subject. Indeed 
this facility of words, which may sometimes rise to real eloquence, 
but more often spends itself in tine writing, has been Dr. Wilson’s 
bane. It has led him to think that topics of dry archeology can 
by means of pointed antithesis be invested with the liveliness of a 
romance ; and as it is always easy to heighten the contrast between 
times for which we have history and times for which we have 
none, Dr. Wilson's ingenuity is exercised in imparting interest to 
the discussion by constantly introducing new names. ‘fhe skeleton 
of a whale was found in 1819 at the base of one of the Ochil hills, 
twenty feet above high-water mark in the Firth of Forth hard 
by; and this fact leads Dr. Wilson to speak of the “Caledonian 
allophylian,” who “ guided his tiny canoe above an ocean 
bed which had to be upheaved into the sunshine of many centuries 
before it could become the arena of deeds that live associated in 
the historic page with the names of Agricola, Edward, Wallace 
and Bruce, of Montrose, Cromwell, and Mar.” Unfortunately 
the drawing of these contrasts leads to a serious waste of space; 
.and, even when we are told that the contrasts throw light 
on the history of primeval man, our patience is sorely taxed by 
sheer inability to see that it does. At the beginning of the second 
chapter on the Primeeval Transition we are assured that, “ viewed 
merely as the latest scene of migration of European races on a 
great scale, America has much to disclose in illustration of primi- 
tive history.” We do not dispute the fact; but we wish to have 
the evidence for it, and in order to get this we are invited to take 
our stand on one of the newest of American “ civic sites,” and 
“trace tite brief history of the political and commercial capital of 
Upper Canada.” We begin with the clearing of the land, and, 
having looked on some pictures of the savages who then roamed 


through it, we come to the first ship, the first brick cottage, the | 


first stone house, and the first gig of an ambitious citizen. Weare 
then told that, if we could “learn with equal truthfulness of the 
first years of the city built by Romulus on the Palatine hill, its 
annals would tell no less homely truths, even now dimly hinted at 
in the legend of the scornful Remus leaping over its infant ram- 
.” We might think, not unreasonably perhaps, that this is 
enough, although there might remain the temptation to conclude 
that the growth of Rome was like the growth of Toronto, and that 
both tended to show us how the primitive men got on in the pre- 
historic ages. But there is much more to come. We are carried 
on to 1833, when M. Theodore Pavi, it seems, described Toronto as 
‘“‘a mere advanced post of civilization on the outskirts of a bound- 
less waste,” and are then told that upwards of forty years have since 
elapsed and that this for New-World cities is an won. Dr. Wilson 
now geis into the full swing of eloquent description :— 

Every year has witnessed more rapid strides, alike in the progress of 

Toronto and in the clearing and settling of the surrounding country. Rail- 
ways have opened up new avenues of trade and commerce, and borne troops 
of sturdy pioneers into the wilderness behind. So rapid has been the clear- 
ing of the forest, and so great the rise in the price of labour, that fuel, 
brought from the distant coal-fields of Pennsyivania, already undersells 
the cord-wood hewn in Canadian forests, and even Newcastle coal warms 
many a luxurious winter hearth. All is ripe with progress. ‘The new past 
is despised ; the old past is unheeded ; and for antiquity there is neither 
reverence nor faith. 
“Qhe! jam satis,” we ery after this banquet of historical con- 
trasts, and we ask in amazement if this was the course of the 
primeeval world, and, if it was not, why we should be asked to 
look.on the picture at all, Our wonder is not lessened as we 
read on :— 

These are the beginnings of history, and are full of significance to those 
who have wrought out so:ue of the curious problems of an ancient past, amid 
historic scenes contrasting in all respects with this unhistoriec but vigorous 

outh of the New World. The contrast between the new and the old is 
ere sufficiently striking. Yet the oid also was once new; had even such 
gma how this ; and was as devoid of history as the rawest clearing of 
the Far West. 


We confess ourselves wholly baffled by these sentences. We 
should have thought that for the men who cleared the land and 
built Toronto this was not at all the beginning of history; that 
the highest achievements of the primeval man had a beginning 
al a unlike that of Toronto; and that any recorded clearing 
of the Far West is as much a fact of history as the battle of 
Waterloo, and cannot therefore be devoid of history, however 
slight may be its interest for the world in general. But, in truth, 
we are in a region of wonders, and can but resign ourselves to Dr. 
Wilson’s guidance. The@»xt paragraph takes us to “ the traces 
. of native American metallurgy, architecture, letters, and science,” 
and in these we are told that— 
We find reproduced the same ayy through which man in 
oldest prehistoric times; and when in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 


we witness the mineral wealth of the Andes tempting European coloniza- 
tion beyond the Atlantic, we only see the expedition of new Argonauts and 
realize incidents of the first voyage to the Cassiterides, or the planting of 
the infant colonies of Gadir, Massala [sic], and Carthage by Phocian [sic], 
and Punic adventurers of the historic dawn. 

We must crave pardon of our readers for putting before them so 
much of what may seem chaff rather than wheat, but in no other 
way can we show how two volumes have been filled by a method 
which can best be described perhaps as ingenious see-saw. Having 
waded through these pages about Toronto, we learn that the historic 
period of Europe was “ marked by a slow progression from arts of 
the rudest kind to others which involved the germs of all later 
development.” Why then, we ask, have we been called on to read 
the story of a new city founded by men belonging to the most 
advanced of existing nations, and armed with all the instruments 
which the highest scientific art and skill could place in their 
hands? The iact here stated is, no doubt, true; it may also be 
true that “ in the year 1492 a New World was discovered, peopled 
with its own millions, for the most part in no degree aims 
beyond that primeval starting-point which lies far behind Europe's 
oldest traditions ;” but we ask evidence for the alleged facts. Un- 
questionably there were tribes of which the statement holds 

ood; there were others to which, if we are to believe Dr. 
Vilson himself, it assuredly did not apply. He has else- 
where spoken eloquently of Mexican architecture and art, of the 
cities of Palanque, Copan, and Tezcuco, and of the amazement 
of the Spaniards at the wealth and splendour of the Empire of 
Montezuma. Probably Dr. Wilson may say that, in writing this 
sentence, he was not thinking of the nations who inhabited the 
rtions of the continent nearer to the Equator; but if he was not, 
e should have said that he was speaking of a mere fraction of the 
teeming millions of all America in the times of Columbus or of 
Cortes. Nothing can be more perplexing to a reader than proposi- 
tions which seem general, but are really particular, and statements 
which seem to include a vast series of ages when really they apply 
to comparatively short periods. 

It is the same everywhere. The fifth chapter of the first 
volume, devoted to fire, begins by telling us that man is peculiarly 
fire-using, and that all beasts dread fire. Then follow descrip- 
tions of various modes of lighting fire, and of the purposes for 
which fire has been used by those who did not care for its 
warming powers; as by the Esquimaux, as a protection against 
insects in the summer. “ Fire,” Dr. Wilson adds, ‘is the uni- 
versal servant of man”; but he had already said something very 


| like this a few pages back; nor do we see any need why, still 


further, he should insist that 

everywhere and at all epochs fire appears as one of the most characteristic 
indices of rational man ; and, as we study such traces of him as reappear 
for us in the works of art and the extinguished fires of the Moustier and 
Madeleine cave-dwellings, or those of the neo-lithic, if not an earlier period, 
of the Aurignac catacomb, we see the unmistakable evidences of human 
intelligence, and anew concur in the decision of Columbus that the night- 
torch of the Guanahané savage was the indisputable proof that the unknown 
world which lay before him was the habitation of man. 

We had already been told this at some length; but when, after 
more remarks on Ghebers and Peravian sun-worshippers, we come 
to an account of a method of lighting fire under circumstances of 
extreme difficulty, witnessed by Dr. Wilson himself, we think 
that we may now be coming really to some definite mark. But 
we find ourselves at the end of the chapter with the assertion 
that all the methods of producing fire exhibit man “ master of 
the same secret, and turning to many useful and even indispensable 
purposes that which no other animal can be taught to use, or 
searcely even to look upon without dread”; and so we complete 
the circle in which we have been moving. 

It may seem ungracious thus to bring together sentences and 
paragraphs which teach far less than they seem to teach; but, in 
tact, this is the characteristic of the whole work. In saying this 
we do not, as we have already acknowledged, say that nothing 
is to be learnt from it. "We do, however, say that the information 
given in it is nowhere properly assorted, and that the general 
propositions contained in it are in many instances not to be taken 
as meaning what they appear to mean. Some of the most in- 
teresting and instructive chapters of the second volume are devoted 
to the treatment of hybridity, Dr. Wilson’s conclusion being 
that the union of any races of mankind may produce offspring 
capable of —— and that in such cases the one race must 
ultimately be absorbed by the other ; the result being determined, 
of course, by the numerical strength, as well as the greater energy, 
of one or other. This process, he asserts, has been going on from 
the first between the white and the red men in America, and to 
this the diminution in the number of the latter is in great 
measure to be attributed. In other words, the red blood has been, 
in whatever degree, merged in the white, but it has not died out ; 
and yet, speaking of the , Dr. Wilson can lay it down as 
“ beyond dispute that the African, under all the disadvantages of 
transference to a new geographical region and diverse climatic in- 
fluences, has held his ground where the indigenous Red man has 

ished,” although he has elsewhere insisted that the diminution 
in the numbers of the latter is due in great part to the fact that 
the feeling of caste, which has made marriage with the negro 
disgraceful, has never stood in the way of union between the 
white and red races. 

We have said enough to show that Dr. Wilson's statements 
generally must be aecepted with t caution, and that in his 
pages a very large amount of chaff is thrown together with some 
genuine grain. We might examine further the chapters on lan- 
guage; but the result would only be to show that, while he 
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has so far modified his notions about Onomatopeeia as to | 
ascribe to it only “ an important part in the cevelopment of primi- | 
tive vocabularies,” he still retains, as an illustration of the fact | 
that generic terms are later than individual names, the assertion | 
that the English language had words for blue, red, black, and so 
forth, but had to borrow the general term colour from the Latin. | 
We pointed out, in our remarks on the first edition of this work, | 
that it had no less than four such general terms, two of which are | 
still in common use. 

Throughout these volumes Dr. Wilson never refers to the elabo- 
rate work of Mr. Bancroft on the Native Races of North America. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that in the vast array of facts | 
marshalled together by this indefatigable student he would find | 
evidence which would lead him to modify, if not to withdraw, 
many of his views, and the consideration of which might impart 

ter precision to his statements. As the work now stands, we 
feel, on reading page after page, as if we were moving through a 
labyrinth, the uppermost thought being that it is much more about 
modern and historical than about prehistoric man. The invention 
of this term Dr. Wilson claims for himself, and he has paid for it 
a penalty of which at the time he probably had not thought. The 
prehistoric men treated of in these volumes are for the most part 
men belonging to races still existing. He would at least have 
avoided the confusion caused by the use of this term if he had 
substituted for it throughout his work the term unhistoric, which 
he has employed once or twice only. 


ENGRAVINGS BY COUSINS FROM REYNOLDS.* 


T is one of the best of tributes to a painter that his works 
have been engraved well and frequently ; they may thus be 
assumed to be good not only in composition and in light and 
shade, but pleasure-giving, and therefore popular in subject and 
treatment. An analogous homage is paid to an author when his 
book is translated into a foreign tongue. And assuredly when 
measured in this way no man stands better with posterity than 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. His pictures have been reproduced by 
more than a hundred engravers, exclusive of course of ordinary 
cutters in wood, whose name is legion. Among line-engravers 
foremost stands William Sharp, whose masterpieces, the portrait 
of John Hunter and “the Holy Family,” were contributed by 
Mr. George Smith to the Leeds and Manchester Exhibitions. 

Yet it is not so much due to line-engraving as to mezzotinto that 
Reynolds’s famous portraits and fancy pieces are widely diffused 
among our connoisseurs. The Italian term mezzotinto literally 
means middle-tint ; the Germans used to designate the process 
“ Schwarzkunst,” and the French “ art noir” ; hence its professors 
were placed among the practisers of “ the black art.” The mode of 
working may be briefly described as follows—tirst, the surface of the 
plate is by a tool scored and scratched all over, so that an impression 
taken on paper from it would be entirely black. The second stage in- 
troduces into the blackness light ; this is done by scraping down the 
rough surface, the highest lights being those ‘emg so far cut away 
as not to take the printing-ink. The effect when at its best some- 
what resembles the old style of India-ink drawings. The method 
dates as far back as the middle of the seventeenth century, but, 
having undergone some modifications, it reached in the time of 
Reynolds a consummation scarcely to be surpassed, some of the 

rincipal practitioners being Richard Earlom, W. Doughty, 
phael Smith, and S. W. Reynolds. This remarkable school re- 
ceived ample illustration in various modern Exhibitions. Mr. 
Samuel Cousins, whose highly artistic products are now before 
us, is acknowledged as the first among living practitioners of this 
specially English art, frequently termed “maniére anglaise.” Dr. 
Edward Hamilton, in his Catalogue raisonné of the Engraved 
Works of Str Joshua Reynolds, has the following passage descrip- 
tive of mezzotinto-engraving :— 

That the art of engraving ia mezzotinto should have attained its highest 
state of perfection whilst Sir Joshua Reynolds lived and painted was a most 
happy coincidence. It would seem as if the artist engravers, contempo- 
raries of Sir Joshua, stimulated by the extraordinary power of the painter’s 
brush, had been enabled to surpass their art for the purpose of faithfully 
transcribing, in all their entirety, the pictures they imitated, as if the very 
genius of Reynolds had guided their hands; for the works of art of these 
engravers are as much masterpieces in their way as those of the great artist 
himself, and have contributed in no small degree to spread and perpetuate 
his reputation. 

Reynolds, it is said, on seeing a fine engraving after one of his 
pictures by McArdell, exclaimed, “ By this man I shall be im- 
mortalized!” Mr. Tom Taylor, in the preface to the “ Life and 
Times,” &c., estimates the pictures of Sir Joshua at between two 
and three thousand—nearer, he thinks, to three than two. Of 
these pictures, Dr. Hamilton tells us, 524 were reproduced by the 
most eminent engravers, and copies of the original plates have 
been executed to the number of about 151 by other hands, making 
in all 675 engravings. In a tg agg plates no fewer than 
103 engravers were employed. is reckoning does not come 
down later than the year 1820, and therefore omits the artists em- 
a = the engravings now in course of publication by Messrs. 
olnaghi. 

Mr. Cousins not only inherited the traditions of mezzotinto, 
but in some respects improved the art as transmitted to 

. His career may be briefly sketched as follows. In the 
year 1814, at the age of thirteen, he came to London, and was 

* Engravings from Original Pictures of Sir Josh . By 


apprenticed for seven years to S. W. Reynolds, the mezzotinto 
engraver. As long ago as 1835 he was elected Associate-Engraver 
into the Royal Academy, and in 1855 he had the honour of being 
the first to receive the newly-created title of Academician En- 
graver. Sir Thomas Lawrence was so much pleased with the yo 
artist that he entrusted to him the portrait of “ Master Lambton” 
and other equally famous pictures. The —s of the en- 
graver being thus early established, he added, by the soft 
persuasion of his touch, a charm peculiarly his own to “ Bolton 
Abbey in the Olden Time,” “ The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
severally by Sir Edwin Landseer; “Christ Weeping over 
Jerusalem,” by Sir Charles Eastlake; “The Order ot Release,” 
by Mr. Millais; and “The Infant Samuel,” by Mr. Sant. Mr, 
Cousins was represented in the Manchester Art Treasures by a 
dozen well-selected master-works, 

The series of plates,six innumber, which now fall under our review, 
are all taken from favourite pictures of little girls ; some are treated 
as fancy subjects, such as “ Penelope,” in a white dress and a mob- 
cap, and “ Simplicity,” with flowers in her lap; others are avowedly 
portraits, such, for example,as Lady Anne Fitzpatrick, Miss Pene- 
lope Boothby, Miss Bowles, and Lady Caroline Montagu. But it 
was almost impossible for Reynolds to paint a portrait, especially 
of a child, prosaically. These small dots in creation, some wise be- 
yond their years, and all well bred and well mannered—grave, too, 
as judges, silent and even solemn, as if conscious of the subtle 
process of passing from nature into art—grow in beauty as the 
flowers of the field. It has been objected by Allan Cunningham, 
whose pen on occasion could strike as a dagger stealthily, that 
“the children of Sir Joshua, though beautiful creations, free, art- 
less, and lovely, seem all to have been nursed in velvet laps and 
fed with golden spoons.” The answer is that this for the most 
part was the actual condition into which they had been born. 
They belong to a different order of beings from the children of 
Gainsborough, described by this not impartial biographer as an off- 
spring “running free among woods as wild as themselves,” “ roll- 
ing on the green sward, burrowing like rabbits, and dabbling in 
running streams daily.” Ata glance it is evident that not one of 
Reynolds's children can grow up otherwise than into a gentlewoman. 

eynolds, to quote a hackneyed phrase, never overstepped the 
modesty of nature, and one reason may be that it was his custom 
to place his figures in the midst of nature. In the engravings 
before us Simplicity is seated amid trees and flowers; Sylvia, with 
bare feet, treads the sands of a shadowy stream ; Innocence reposes 
beneath a tree. Miss Bowles caresses a favourite dog, while Lady 
Caroline Montagu protects herself by a cloak, muff, and hat against 
the snow and rigour of winter. In all this there may be some- 
thing less than the super-simplicity of the poet Wordsworth, 
whose ideal was a creature not too great or good for human 
nature's daily food. On the other hand, Reynolds, ever maintain- 
ing “ the happy mean,” was preserved from the meretricious arti- 
fices of Lawrence, an artist, however, to whom Mr. Samuel 
Cousins did much service by bringing him within the limits 
of nature and of taste. But on these critical matters arises the 
usual divergence of opinion. Thus, Mr. Sidney Colvin, in his 
papers on “Children in Italian and English Design,” pub- 
lished in the Portfolio, damns Reynolds with faint praise, 
Yet, at all events, as far as we can collect the opinions of 
the critic, it would seem that to Sir Joshua may be conceded 
“home tenderness,” also “a new, subtle, and affectionate intimacy 
with children,” “ part,” it would appear, “of the regular endow- 
ment of the age.” Doubtless the reputation of Reynolds will owe 
much to such fine-drawn distinctions, which read, nevertheless, as 
disparagements when compared with the superlative praise bestowed 
on Flaxman, Stothard, and Blake. Reynolds, however, can 
afford to revert to the universal verdict of mankind—to that court 
~ — which in matters of taste has usually been accepted as 

nal, 


The versions from Reynolds given by Mr. Samuel Cousins are 
felt to be sympathetic. It is evident that the painter and the en- 
graver are by intuition and knowledge closely allied. Yet between 
the old styles of mezzotinto and the new there come out 
divergences; and at the time of exhibitions in Manchester, 
Leeds, London, and elsewhere we have taken occasion to 
compare the one with the other. The conclusion seems to be that 
the old plates have the advantage in solidity, solemnity, and power, 
while the recent works, as exemplified in the engravings by Mr. 
Cousins, gain by brilliant contrast between the extremes of black 
and white. But it will be objected that the lights are of a white- 
ness approaching chalkiness; and, however true it may be that 
“Yart noir” is thus transmuted from darkness into light, yet with- 
out doubt what has been technically called by engravers “ colour” 
is somewhat lost, so that, instead of the golden tones of Rey- 
nolds, we have to be reconciled as best we can to chalk and water. 
This is but one of the many penalties incident to the endeavour in 
the present day to pitch all pictorial art in the highest key. Yet, 
in comparing old with new mezzotints, we must not overlook the 
timely innovation of highly wrought ¢tching as the first stage or 
the foundation of the consummated result. We have authority 
for stating that the etching supplies precision of form, together 
with a variety of surface which represents the varied objects in 
nature. The middle tones of the mezzotint method secure the nice 
adjustment of light and shade, witha velvety quality in the dee 
shades, upon which the exquisite result ultimately depends. Here, 
as in nature, severe and abrupt outlines are merged in a softly per- 
vading chiaroscuro ; and thus, instead of the detined demarcations 
of line-engraving, too often less sensitive than mechanical, we enjoy 
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the semblance of trans t washes laid on with a liquid brush, 
as in water-colour drawings. In this and other ways Mr. Cousins 
succeeds in reproducing the peculiarly persuasive properties of the 
ter with whom he is here identified 
We have not space to discuss the relative position of England 
and of Continental nations in the cognate arts of line-engraving, 
mezzotinto, and other “ mixed manners.” We may, however, just 
say that we differ from the generally disparaging verdict passed 
on our native school by Mr. Julian Marshall, in his published 
Report “on Engraving ol Lithography,” as exemplitied in the 
last Universal Exhibition of Paris. Mr. 3 Marshall objects that 
English engravers are content, generally speaking, to copy their subject 
picture in the “ maniére noire” which has become synonymous abroad with 
the expression “‘maniére anglaise”; or in the “mixed manner,” which 
has found its place in modern art as the useful drudge, the maid-of-all-work, 
whose office it is to disperse, among the unpractised purchasers of such 
commodities, the engraved copies of popular pictures, whose production is 
the result simply of commercial speculation. These prints are now easily 
manufactured in an incredibly short space of time, at a cost of so much per 
uare foot ; and furnish a comfortable income to the ingenious publisher, 
en knows exactly how to pander to popular taste and uneducated ideas of 
art, more often leading in a wrong direction than striving to educate and 
improve the taste of his customers. This is the bane and the reprvach of 
the British school of engravers. 
We are glad to find that this dismal picture is relieved by a few 
cheering lights. Mr. Doo is praised for we “ indefatigable 
toil” in reproducing in pure line the masterpiece of Sebastiano 
del Piombo, “The Raising of Lazarus” ; i, advan also 
obtains highest commendation for “The Countess of Bedford,” 
after Vandyck ; Mr. Thomas Landseer, in such translations from the 
pictures of his brother Sir Edwin as “ The Lost Sheep,” gains a certain 
appreciation for having adopted in his manipulation “‘ the shortest 
as most straightforward manner possible.” Then follows the 
regret “that so many good artists of this stamp should deem it 
right or necessary to employ the assistance of machine-work in 
their plates.” But one thing at least becomes evident, that “ the 
hard, formal machine-ruled lines” here complained of do not mar 
the ‘mezzotints of Mr. Barlow, taken from the pictures of 
Mr. Millais, nor do they throw harsh discord into the sympathetic 
translations by Mr. Cousins from the graceful portraits of 
Reynolds. To take even the lowest ground of defence, it may be 
— that the English, if not signal in imagination, are strong in 
ulation ; and hence has been readily accorded to our national 
a a of engraving a position often denied to our national school 
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TAPESTRIES, 

FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 


26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No Paper-hangings or Printed Cottons are of Morris & Company’s design 
unless their name appears on the margin of each piece. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 

has ONE LARGE SHOWROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATYS and 

TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 

submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 

Gas Furnace Baths from £6 15s. to £22 10s. Nursery to 40s. Portable Showers, 
8s.6d. Pillar Showers, £3 10s. to £6 8s. Sponging, 7s. 3d. Hip, 15s. to 38s. A large 
assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp ome Baths." Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from 13s. to 48s. the Set of ‘Three. 


WILLIAM §S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, post free, containing upwards of 80 
lilustrations of his oe Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of the 30 large Show- 
rooms, 3% Uxtord Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s P. luce — 
Cost of del Yard New and } News man Mews, London, V 

Jost of delivering Goods to any part of the Unite ingdom by Railway is triflin; WILLIAM 

S. BURTON wiil always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. ° = 


Secretaries. 


LONDON and 


‘The Interest payable at Bankers, January 5 and July 5. No costs 
For full particulars apply to KR. H. LANGRIDGE, Esq.,7 "Whitehall 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

liberal. Cash Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 

pe ay Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Read. 
stablishe 


REAT SALE of CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHEN- 
WARE.—Mr. MORTLOCK begs to state that he has purchased an additional House in 
Orchard Street, where he contomngnanes making extensive alterations and improvements as soon 
as the necessary arr In the meantime, to prevent breakage by work- 
men, and to avoid risk in peace his stock, he proposes to offer for Sale the greater portion of 
his immense Collection at such prices as cannot fail to attract purchasers. The Sale com- 
menced on Monday, July 10, and an early inspection is solicited._The Pottery Galleries, 203 

and 204 Oxford Street ; 30 and 31 d Street; 28 Granville Place, Portman Square. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, a9 = Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening, 


uses free._CLARK & CO., Sole P. 
Liverpool, and at ole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, M 


L jTER: ARY MACHINE, patented, for holding a Book, Writing 
Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in on ition over a Bed, Sofa, or Easy Chair, as used by 
airs, as air ( an uch Co; A Carry 
Chairs, £2 ; Bed Rests, 13s. 6d. ; Deawings post free. 
7. CARTER. 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


(GUARD YOUR FRUIT.—HUDSON BROTHERS, of New 


York, offer their a maga NETS, each containing 675 yards, at 42s. Net. Best 
Cross England. 


quality ditto, 200 yards, 2ls. each Cheques, National Provincial Bank 
HUDSON BROTHERS, 58 Cheapside. 


at 
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WATERPROOF GOODS. 
E DMI S TON & s O N 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the 12 oz. POCKET SIPHONIA, price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 2s. 
LADIES' WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. FISHING SPOCKINGS. 

BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

INDIA-RUBBER HOSE for BRASS FITTINGS, HOSE 


EDMISTON & SON, 


Mees SELECT LIBRARY.—BOOKS for all READERS, 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 
UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—First-Class Subscription, 


for a constant succession of the Newest Heske. ps Guinea per Annum. Commencing 
atany date. Book Societies supplied on liberal T: Prospectuses on application. 


S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.- —See 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. New. Edition, 


free. This Catalogue contains: Mann and Manners in Florence, by Dr. "Doran yh +4 Li 
of ar) Palmerston, by Hon. Evelyn Ashley; ey Celebrated Etonians ; Wilson 
of Snow ; Smith's Assyrian Discoveries ; Teresin: ; Lwo Trips to Gorilla 


in America Land. 
Captain Burton ; Laird's Rambles of a Globe Trotter : Hunter’ s Life of the Earl ot Mayo 
Blacksmith and Scholar ; ; The Curate in Charge, by Mrs. Oli nants pot} Men's Shoes ; Adam 
Grainger; Diana Carew ; The Girl He Left Behind Him Woman i _ abe Sign 


The 
f the Silver Fl . by Captain Wh te ‘st Lich 
(Opposite the Haymarket). Workes at the lowest current prices. 
CASH’S UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 
F n Circulation or on ey at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with thel least possible dela: all Subseribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited,.New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
Imitations are often offered, but 


each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 


“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


BEST BIRD'S-EYE.—W. D. & H. 0. WILLS’ 


inform the Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now put up by them in ONE- 
OUNCE PACKETS . in addition to the others sizes, the Label Les a reduced Fac-simileof that 
used for the T'wo-Ounce Packets.—Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and Bristol. 


= 
[oz 8. SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 

E ICE GOMEAN or Cou pantry). Ice Water Pitchers, 
Ice Ak Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PR EDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGE- 
RATORS, fitted with Water Tan = and Veike and all modern improvements, can 
obtained only at the sole Office, the WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 125 Strand, London 
«corner of Savoy Street). Illustrated Price Lists post tree. 


INAH AN’S LL 
KINAHAN & CO. finding that, through the recommendation of the Medical Pro- 
fession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 
Purposes is very great, think it will be satisfactory to the Public to read the following 
Extracts of the Analysis of the LL Whisky from the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL 
HASSAL: 


L. 

“I have very carefully and fully analysed Samples of this well-known and popular Whisky. 
The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. The 
Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


BRAUNEBERG MUSCATEL, for Gouty and [heumatic 

Affections. This delicious Summer Wine is strongly recommended in all cases of 

Gouty and Rheumatic tendene oe Quarts, 28s.; Pints, 6s. Carriage Paid. Special Importa- 

y -—THOMAS ow" WINCKWORTH & Co., 41 Baker Street, Portman Square, and 
ulham Road, 8. 


A REAL SUMMER DELICACY.—ROSE’S LIME JUICE 
CORDIAL, mixed with Water, or as an Effervescing Drink, in Soda or Potash, cooling 
and refreshing, or blended it a delightful and invigorating stimulant, 
sustaining exertion and extremely wholesome. Soldeverywhere. Purchasers should be careful 
to order ROSE’S LIME JUICE. CORDIAL. all others being Imitations. 

Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


iE LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON. Sole of the Receipts, and 
ufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments. so long and favourably ae 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, in small 8vo. with 5 Woodcuts, price 8s. 6d. 

[NTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHEMICAL PHI- 

LOSOPHY; the Principles of Theoretical and Systematic Chemistry. By 
WILLIAM A, TILDEN, D.Sc. Lond. F.C.S. Lecturer on Chemistry in Clifton College. 
Forming one of Messrs. Longmans and Co.’s Series of Text-Books of Science, 
Mechanical and Physical, 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


THE LONDON SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


OPE, SELECTED POEMS; the Essay on Criticism, the 
Moral Essays, the Dunciad; with Introduction, Notes and Appendix by 
THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Univ. Coll. Oxford. Being the Second Work (in order of 
publication) of the London Series of English Classics, edited by J. W. HALES, M.A. 
and C. S. JERRAM, M.A. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


HEINRICH HEINE, POET AND PHILOSOPHER. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 28s. 
HE LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 
HEINE. By Witttiam Sricganp, Author of ‘“Athenais, or the First 
Crusade.” 
“If Mr. Stigand had done nothing more in | to enable them to judge of en: for 


Sy work before us than give English readers themselves. Mr. 

an opportunity of forming some estimate of 
this extraordinary writer, he would have industry to make his. work wanthy 0 It...c008 
rendered a great service to literature. Much We have quoted more, aangely-¢ than is usual 
of Heine’s peculiar flavour must lost to in notices like the present from Heine's own 
readers unacquainted with German, but he is —- because it is impossible to convey an 
so great a name in literature t even Eng- of the variety of mane’ 


adequate notion 
lish readers cannot afford to neglect him. afte ‘of the en of his er. = of th 


‘They will tind in Mr. Stigand's pages a ve: range of a of the 
l account of Heine's life, together wi tion, and of the beilaney 0 of his ju imagination 
extracts from his works sufficiently copious ‘ without copious extracts. une 29. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


In 8vo. with 12 Plates, price 21s. cloth, 
HE OCEAN, its Tides and Currents and their Causes, 


By LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
very valuable addition to the list of old theory of oceanic 


wt their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article ao e y them i 
as entirely Unadulterated._y2 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edw: ards Street, 
Portman Square),and 13 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E.LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed ** Llizabeth Lazenby." 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRIN 8’ SAU 


which are calculated to deceive the Pay LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, bearing ae Si ee “LEA SRRINS,” which will be placed on every Bottle 
ot -W AUCE after this and without which none is Sold 
Wholesale by the Prope Worcester ; & Blackwell, London ; xport Vilmen 
generally. tail, by Dealers in Sauces th Vorld 874. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—St: 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air, ~An by Dr. HassaLL. 
NINE Prize MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


BURROW'S 


MALVERN 
(PUREST) WATERS 
London : 110 Cannon St., E.C.; and Vichy Waters Depot, 27 Margaret St., Regent St., W. 


ASTHMA and 


(CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


The most efficacious remedy will be found to be 
TATULA, 

in Cigarettes and all forms, for smoking and inhalation, prepared b 
SAVORY & MOORE, 

143 New Bond Street, London, and Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


AERATED WATERS.—ELLISS RUTHIN 
RS.—CRYSTAL SPRINGS.—Soda. poem. & eltzer. Lemonade, Lithia ; and, for 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every Label 
bears their Trade Mark. Sold ever: ywhere, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS & SON, uthin, 
North Wales. London Agents: W. Best & Sons, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


{Nv DIGESTION. ae PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
SINE. See Label. hly recommended by the Medical in 
Bottles se WIRT, at and 9s.; TeZeNGRS 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULE 3s. 6d., 
id 6s. and POWDER, in loz. Bottles, at 5s. each.—By all Chemists, and the 
turers, T . MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


‘he best Remedy for ACIDITY of the seen aoe. HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
sour. INDIGESTION, and the safest t for stitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and tf fall ¢ Chemists. 


PURE 


Gout, and Potass. 


BOOKS, &c. 


rm UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
a ions from One Guinea to any amount, aie to the supply required, All 
8, English, French, and 
New Publications, gratis and pus 
eletbs A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books ‘offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
be had free on ap; slication. 


8, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S ibraries 
307 Regent Street, near Polytechnic. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. ~The following NUMBERS 
SATURDAY REVIEW are which 6d. will be given. viz.: 


10,74 85,91, 192, 255,611 and 652 (el at th Otiice,38 Southam; St 
+ 75, 76, an (clean ce, ton 
Strand, W.C. 


New Edition, by T. Wrr 


wor our commical knowledge.” cated, and a of 
entific Review. fairly d through it. "As this 
“The Author of this book gives us a new point is the very heart of Dr. Carpenter's 
Principia. Still, the book is the p subject, the thrust is 


of a man thoroughly well up in his own sub- fatal. Itis followed by Soxther and equally 
ject, and many ay collateral with it. It elear and able discussion of the details of 
is one that may be safely commended to the Dr. Carpenter's arguments,and of the theories 
study of all who are interested in the subject of Mout Repel, Herschel, &c. ‘This 
of ocean currents.’’—Jron. Cc XX. of r. J n's k is really 
“Here we have the vulnerable point of lent, and ‘worthy ee) reading.” 
Dr. Carpenter's modified resusei f the Quar fournal of Science. 


*,* The Reports received from Her Majesty’s Ship Challenger have confirmed the 
views expressed in this work with a distinctness exceeding the most sanguine 
anticipations of the Author. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 14s. cloth. 


PEECHES on Various Occasions connected with the PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS of NEW SOUTH WALES, 1848-1874. By HENRY PARKES, 
formerly Colonial Secretary for the Colony. With an Introduction by Davip 


BLAIR, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
Melbourne and Sydney, GEORGE ROBERTSON. 


CATALOGUE of TOPOGRAPHY, British and Foreign, 


Curious Books, Tracts, interesting Cutti Prints. Views, Boriralte, Mey &e., i this 
day aay. published, 2d. or sent on of wo Stan ps.—J. H. FENNELL, Passage 
jon Square, ‘London, 


Now ready, Three 
CATALOGUE of f SADDLERY, 
.VELLERS’ 


TRA REQUISITES ;’ and 
London: A. Davis & Co., 14 Strand. 


The evidences of the author's powers and brilliancy incidental, bu 
ang po great most people will perse' yore witirine book to 
end.” —Zimes 


ABRIEL CONROY. 
G 


BERET HARTE. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
“Every reader of ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ will turn with interest to an 
fresh story told by, the same pe There are vivid pictures of ‘am in Bret Harte’s novel 
‘Gabriel Conroy.’.......+ ife-like r_is the negro-servant, whose 
simple prayer at of his master wi suffice to make the book remem- 
be a work ming ling passages pathos with picturesque scenes of stirring adven- 
gra 


ture.’ eDaily Tele, 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 
THE 80) SONG of of the I BELL; The GODS of GREEOE ; and 
Paraphrased from Schiller. By ARTHUR MILLs, 
——_- & SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


Just published, square crown 8vo, 10s. 
GHELLS from the SANDS of TIME: a aii of Essays, 
By the Dowager Lady Lytroy. 


Illustrated, and a Map of the Lakes, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ILLARNEY 1 LEGENDS. Edited by the late T. Crorron 


CROKER, F.S.A., anther, Of Yow Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland,” xc. 


SIR JOHN KAYE AND SIR HENRY-MARION DURAND. 
Now ready, ls.; by post, ls, Id. 
CENTRAL INDIA in 1857: an Answer: wor sto Bi Sir John Kaye, 
By Hexry DuRanD, Attaché, Indian F 
WILLIAM Bipeway, 169 Plooadilly, W. 
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2 vols, medium 8vo. cloth, 36s, 
THE CRIMEA AND 
TRANSCAUCASIA: 


Narrative of a Journey in the Tauric Range and in the 
Kouban, Gouria, Georgia, Armenia, Ossety, Imeritia, 
Letchgoumm, Swannety, and Mingrelia. 


By J. BUCHAN TELFER, F-.R.G.S., Commander R.N. 
Captain Telfer’s book is not only a record of his own personal experiences, but 


will also serve as a guide-book to the interesting regions, hitherto so little known, 
into which he penetrated. 


HENRY §&. KING & CO., LONDON. 


“ Mrs. Goodenough has discharged her duty tenderly and bravely in editing this 
very ee ee ig volume, and thus proved herself the worthy helpmeet of her noble 


Post 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 
Portrait, cloth, 14s, 


COMMODORE GOODENOUGH, 
R.N., C.B., C.M.G.: 


Journals during his last Command as Senior Officer on the 
Australian Station, 1873—1875. 


Edited, with a Memoir, by his WIDOW. 


“ There is still left to us the bright eet | of - truly Christian and noble life 
as depicted in these pages.’’— United Service G 

“ A singularly complete, noble, nat Broad Arrow, 

“ Such lives as that of C d d h revive faith in human life.” 


Nonconformist. 
“A beautiful life, written by a loving hand.”—Hour. 
‘Commodore Goodenough was a true Christian hero in every sense of the 
phrase.”"—Globe. 


HENRY 8. KING & CO., LONDON. 
"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXIII. 


is just published. 
CONTENTS: 


1, LORD MACAULAY, 

2. ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE-PLANTIiNG. 

3. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

4. THE ORKNEYS AND RUDE STONE MONUMENTS. 

5. TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 

“6. eens ON THE PROBABLE AGE OF THE 


7. SOUTH SEA ISLAND MYTHOLOGY. 
8. SOCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
9. THE COST OF THE NAVY. 
*,* Nos. CCLXXIX. and CCLXXX. contain the General Index to Vols. 122 
to 139 of the ** Quarterly Review.” 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCV. 
July is published Tus Day. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, GROWTH OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 
2. HAYDON’S TABLE TALK AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
3. RANKE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
4. THE COMTE DE PARIS’ CAMPAIGN ON THE POTOMAC. 
5. THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
6. MR. SWINBURNE’'S ERECHTHEUS. 
7. THE RAJPCT STATES OF INDIA. 
8. TWO CHANCELLORS, BY JULIAN KLACKO. 
9 MORESBY’S NEW GUINEA AND POLYNESIA. 
10. SIR H. LEMARCHANT’S MEMOIR OF LORD ALTHORP. 
London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE for JULY contains 
Articles on 
STOCKBROKING, describing the whole Machinery of the Stock Exchange. 
AUSTRIA and TURKEY, by an Austrian, showing the State of Public Opinion in 
that Empire on the War. “ By far the most important magazine article on 
Turkish affairs.’”"—See Spectator, July 8. 
ON MODERN WARFARE. By Jonn Rvuskry, Esq. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a VEGETARIAN, a true narrative. 
And other important Papers. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, 6s. 
(THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 
. XCIX. JULY 1876. 
aun 1. Lord Macaulay. 2. Sunday in England. 3. Early Phases in Civilization. 

Site of ‘of Bishop Gray. ‘8 “Philosophical Dial 6. Compulsory Medication or 
Srustirutee | in England. Municipal London. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE—1. Theol 
2. Philosophy. : Politics, Sociology, Voyages, and Travels. 4. Science. 5. History aud 
Biography. 6. Belles Lettres. 7. Music. 8 Miscellanea. 
London : Trtsner & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


THE TRIUMPHS of J CAESAR, by ANDREA 
NTEGNA. A Fictienvenh 34 inches and 10 inches deep, of this ei Cartoon 
will appear in THE ARC CT of iy oy 4d. ; by post, 44d.—175 Strand, V 


THE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of July 15, will 
contain a large Illust netration of Mantegna's of Julius Caesar.” Also ‘articles 
on Mr. Gladstone on the Pursuit of Sclenee—My House in London. 

Royal Academy Sehoels—Goethe House—The Co: 
&e. &c. 4d.; by post, 44d. Office. 1% Strand. 


A CIRCUS for BERLIN.—See THE BUILDER of this Week 
46 Catherine Street, W.C. And all 


I.—Greek Art—The 
Construction of 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


COACHING, with ANECDOTES of the 


ROAD. By Lord Wriiuiam Prrr Lennox. Dedicated to the Duke of Brav- 
FORT, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching Club. 8vo. 15s. 


“ Lord William empen’ 's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of the more famous 
dragsmen. The volume will be found pleasant reading.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


THROUGH FRANCE and BELGIUM by 


RIVER and CANAL in the STEAM YACHT “ YTENE.” By W. J.C. 
Moens, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


“ There is much in Mr. Moens's book that is decidedly fresh and original.’ *—Saturday Rev. 
“ Mr. Moens gives very valuable information to his yachting readers."'"—Spurting Gazette. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. 


Rosrnson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &e. 3 vols. 


“*As Long as She Lived’ cannot fail to be read with pleasure. Taking story, style, the 
skilful manner in which the plot is worked out, and the lifelike truth of the “aon: there 
are few novels in our language which may be accorded higher rank.” — Court Journal, 


PHBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on growing to the 
end. Phebe is excellently drawn.” —Tim 
is a clever book, and will be by. all whi ter.” th 
A very delightful novel, fuller than usual of Mrs. con aperect 8 pote powers. It maintains 
its interest to the last.” —Spectator. 


THE PENNANT FAMILY. By Anne BEALE, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


UP TO THE MARK. By Mrs. Day, Author 


of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*Up tothe Mark’ is in every respect a satisfactory novel.”—Spectator. 


LINKED LIVES. By Lady Grerrrups Dovetas. 


“ This story is full of Beef from beginning to end.”’"—Spectator. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Eroanrr, 


Author of “The Curate’s Discipline, ”” “ Meg,” “Kate Randal’s Bargain,” 
&c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE RING of PEARLS; or, His at Last. 


By JERROLD QUICK. 2 vols. 21s, 


GILMORY. By Pua@se Attey. 3 vols. 


price 31s. 6d. 


LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG: an Autobio- 


graphical Sketch of his Life and Adventures, By the Rev. STEPHEN SHEP- 
HERD MaGvuTH, LL.B., Cantab. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. By 
Mrs. ARTHUR LEWIs. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW says: “ We have barely space to 
admiration of this novel, gnd our belief that it aaet achieve more then passing pan Fm 
evqenens The latest novel of the quarter is the 

The STANDARD says: “*The Master of R d m_ become a 
with all who elish and enjoy a good a plot, and @ sound 


TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Heyry Kay 


WitLovcuBy. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


ALL ROUND the WORLD. By Frank 


Foster, Author of ‘‘ Number One,” &c, 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 


PENELOPE’S WEB: 


Witnred. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Coutts NEtson. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 


FRANK AMOR. 38 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE DAYS of his VANITY. By Sypyey 


Grunpy. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MADAME: a Novel. By Franx Lez Benepict, 


Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” “ St. Simon’s Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 
price 3ls. 6d, ( This day. 


a Story. By Louris 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, Is.6d.; post free, 1s. 8d. 


RE VELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. Being 
a Complete Directory of the London and Provincial Quack Doctors, with Facts and 
Cases i in illustration of their nefarious practices. 

“* Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to h ti 
and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings, relate - 


ublic Opinion. 
London : & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. 


At all Booksellers’, 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, 
From the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. 
By THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


Translated with the Author's sanction, and Additions by the Rev. W. P. DICKSON ; 
and with an Introduction by Dr. SCHMITZ. 


‘k of the highest merit ; its learning is exact and profound ; te narrative full of 
oul sand “ya ‘sto lescriptions of men are admirably vivid. We wish to place on record our 
ion that Dr. 


ommsen’s is by far "the best history of the Decline rn Fall of the Roman 
monwealth.”— Times. 


» This is the best ap of the Roman republic, taking the work on the whole—the author's 
complete mastery of his subject, the Pred f of his gifts and acquirements, his graphic power 
in the delineation of natu: and individual ter, and the vivid interest which he inspires 
in every portion of his book. He is without an equal in his own sphere.” —Ldinburgh Review. 


In 4 vols. crown 8vo. £2 lls. 6d., or sold separately :—Vols. I. and II., 2ls.; 


Vol, IIL., 10s, 6d.; Vol. IV., in Two Parts, with Index, 20s. The Index (crown 8y0. 
size) separately, 3s, 6d. 


Also, 


A LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols., demy 8vo. price £3 15s. 
The Index (8vo. size) separately, 3s. 6d. These volumes not sold separately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. — 


At all Booksellers’. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ERNST CURTIUS. 
By A. W. WARD, M.A. 


8vo. £4 4s., or separately :—Vols. I. = each 15s. ; 
ols. IV. with Index, each 1 


“ We can ress our opinion of Dr. Contes 8 book better than by saying that it may be 
fitly, ranked! heodor Mommsen’s great work lator. 
ni most original, and instructive of 


“A history ary scholars as one of the profou 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


In 5 vols, dem 


modern times.” —G 


At all Booksellers’. 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 
OF CANTERBURY, 


From St. Augustine to Juxon. 


By the late Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Dean of Chichester. 


In 11 vols. 8vo. price £8 4s., or sold separately, as follows :—Vol. I.,15s.; Vol. II., 
15s.; Vols. III. and IV., 30s.; Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. VI. and VIL., 30s. ; Vol. 


VIIt., lds.; Vol. IX., 15s. ; Vol. X., 148.; Vol. XI., 15s, 
The Index in preparation. 


“ Written with remarkable bnentetnnn and power. The author has done his work diligently 
and conscientiously. We express our sense of the value of this work. We heartily like the 
general spirit, and are sure that the author i has bestowed upon his work a loving labour, with 


_pleasant form ; to the stu: tudent it will the means of filling up the outlines of 
istory with life and colour.” —Quarterly 
“ The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interesting of histories.” 


Atheneum. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


At all Booksellers’, crown 8vo, with 5 full- Illustrations engraved 
by Whymper, 


SUMMER DAYS IN AUVERGNE. 


By HERBERT DE KANTZOW. 


t little book, and embellished by 
template siting the most picturesque of French —— regions w 
orth reading—its style is fresh and natural.”—Spectator., 


Those who con- 
tind this volume well 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SUN, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Will be published on Tuesday, July 18, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PACCHIAROTTO, 
AND HOW HE WORKED IN DISTEMPER; 
WITH OTHER POEMS. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 1s WATERLOO PLACE. 


HERZEGOVINA AND BOSNIA. 


Now ready, post 8vo. with Map, 5s. 


THE SLAVONIC PROVINCES, SOUTH of the 
DANUBE: a Sketch of their History and Prt State in Relation to the 
Ottoman Porte. WituiaM ForsyTH, Q.C., LL.D., M.P., Author of 
on bn and Opinions on Constitutional Law,” &c., late Fellow of Trinity 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CATHOLIC ESCHATOLOGY and UNIVERSALISM. 


an earnest desire to find out the truth. To the fragre! re reader it will convey much information | 


ANGLING IDYLLS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


ALTHORP). By the late Sir Denis LE MARCHANT, Bars. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. 


By James E. THOROLD RoceErs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of HENRI HavaRD by ANNIE Woop. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA; from the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, SOPHIE 

ManrE, Countess Von Voss. Translated from the German by EmILy and 

wont STEPHENSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait of the Countess Von 
oss, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author of “John 


Holdsworth, Chief Mate.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SIR HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Gerrrupr 


TOWNSHEND MAYER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 
of ** Rosa Noel,” “‘ Loving and Loth,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“*We are Worldlings’ is an altogether exceptional Lemp Its ctvie § is peculiar ; and its 


plot i is so odd that we defy the most 
* This book is no mere narrative, broleen by descriptions of persons and p! but Lami the 
resulting 


laces, 
a study of character developing under the influence of events and of action naturally 
from the positions of particular persons in certain circumstances.” —A thenceum. 


JENNIE of “THE PRINCE’S.” 


crown 8yo. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Atexanner, 
Author of “ The Wooing O’t,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ There is not a single character i in this novel that is not clevery conceived and susegetaliy 
illustrated ; not e which is dull, not a sentence, we might almost say, which has n 
something bright, telling, and pointed.’ ‘orld. 

* Mrs. Alexander has written nothing Detter. The book altogether abounds with bright and 
sparkling passages.”—Saturday Review. 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Kaufstein, Kloben- 


stein, seg Paneveggio. By WALTER WHITE. Large crown 8vo. with Map, 
price 


THE CRUISE of the “ WIDGEON:” 70vu 
Miles in a Ten-Ton Yawl, from Swanage to Hamburg, through the Dutch 
Canals and the Zuyder Zee, German Ocean, and River Elbe. By CHARLES E. 


Rosixson, B.A., Trinity College. Cambridge, Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations 
drawn on Wood. by the Author, 9s. 


INDIA IN 1875-76. 


THE VISIT of the PRINCE of WALES: 


a Chronicle of H.R.H.’s Journeyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portuga). 
By GreorGcr P. WHEELER, of the Inner Temple, Special Correspondent of the 
“ Central News.” Large crown 8vo. 12s. 


TWO CHANCELLORS; Prince Gortchakot 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JuLian Enscuns. Translated by Mrs. Tarr. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 


By G. CurisTorPHER 
Davies. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FASHION and PASSION ; or, Life in Mayfair. 


By the Duke DE Meprna Pomar. 3 vols. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. By Anrnonv 


TROLLOPE. Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. 


By Henry NutcomBe OXENHAM. An enlarged edition of the Essays 
from the “Contemporary,” with addition of a Reply to — Mayor. 
important contribution to the Hterature of the gabdect.” "Church Time: 
has applied himself to a questien which urgently needed 
dox Dublin 
“Excellent, full of power and cogency.” 


| 
th 
| 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 1% PICCADILLY, W. 


BLOTTED OUT. By Annie Tuomas. 3 vols, 


post 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 198 PICCADILLY. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


This day, 8vo. with Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. 


AUGUSTUS RAYMOND MARGARY’S 


JOURNEY from SHANGHAE to BHAMO, and BACK to MANWYNE. 
Edited from his Journals and Letters, with a brief Biographical Preface ; a 
Concluding Chapter by Sir RUTHERFORD ALCcockK, K.C.B. A Steel Portrait 
engraved by C. H. Jeens, and Route Map. 

“ Augustus Raymond Margary was one of those young men of whom 
England may well be proud. Selected to perform a most responsible and 
perilous duty, he accomplished it with great success........ and traversed 
vast regions hitherto untrodden by Europeans........ To Mr. Margary’s 
appointment we are indebted for this most interesting book.” 

Times, June 27. 

“The publishers of this volume are to be congratulated on the improved 
form in which they have laid before the public the narrative of a blameless 
life and a noble career, and on having secured as editor one who had a 
personal acquaint hip with Mr. Margary, and who is so well able to 
appreciate both the dangers of his journey and the persistent bravery and 
tact that enabled him to overcome the many difficulties which beset his 
path.” —Atheneum. 


FAISTORICAL =and ARCHITECTURAL 


SKETCHES ; chiefly Italian. By Epwarp A. Freeman, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by the Author. (immediately. 


FIASTERN PERSIA: an Account of the 
Journeys of the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870, 71-72. 
Vol. I1—The GEOGRAPHY, with NARRATIVES, by 


Majors St. Jonn Lovert, and Evan Sarr, and an Introduction by Major- 
General Sir Freperic J. GoLpsmiTa, C.B., K.C.S.1. 


Vol. I1.—The ZOOLOGY and GEOLOGY. By W. T. 
BianrorD, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With numerous Coloured Illustrations. 


(/mmediately. 
HANBURY’S 


SCIENCE 


PAPERS; chiefly Pharmacological and Botanical. Edited, with Memoir, 
by JosepH Ince, F.L.S.,&c. 8vo. with Portrait engraved by Jeens, and 
Illustrations, 14s. {This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


(THE THREE BRIDES. By Cuarzorre 


M. Yonegr. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 123. (This day. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


of ANIMALS. With a Study of the Relations of Living and Extinct 
Faunas, as elucidating the Past Changes of the Earth’s Surface. By ALFRED 
Russe. WALLACE, Author of “‘ The Malay Archipelago,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Coloured Maps and numerous Illustrations by Zwecker, 42s. 

“ Mr. Wallace has already registered many claims on the gratitude of 
naturalists present and future. In their interest he has explored the tropics 
of the East and the wildernesses of the West, and has brought home num- 
berless novelties. He has written one of the best and most instructive 
books of naturalists’ travels ever yet issued. He was, as is well known, 
the joint inventor with Mr. Darwin of the theory of ‘ Natural Selection.’ 
But beyond all these scientific feats—and they are no mean ones—he has 
accomplished a task that will extend his fame even more widely amongst 
those who love science, as the author of the first sound treatise on zoolo- 
gical geography.”—WNature. 


‘(HE KINEMATICS of MACHINERY : 


Outlines of a Theory of Machines. By F. REvLEAvx. Translated and 
edited by A. B. W. Kennepy, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering, &c., 
in University College, London. Medium 8vo. with 450 Illustrations, 21s, 


[This day. 
THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH 


POETRY. Being Selections from Chaucer to Herrick. With Introductions 
and Notes by Mrs. Masson, and a General Preface by Professor Masson. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Vert week. 


LEADING CASES done into ENGLISH. 


By AN Apprentice oF LINcoLN’s Inn. Reprinted from the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. {This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, the Fifth and Concluding Volume of 


‘THE HISTORY of the NORMAN CON- 


QUEST of ENGLAND: its Causes and Results. By Epwarp A, FREEMAN, 
D.C.L., LL.D. THE EFFECTS of the CONQUEST. 8vo. 21s. 

Vols. L—II. THE PRELIMINARY HISTORY and the 
REIGN of EADWARD the CONFESSOR. Second Edition, 8vo. 363. 


Vol. I. THE REIGN of HAROLD and the INTER- 
REGNUM. Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. 


Vol. IV. THE REIGN of WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. 


8vo. 21s. 


CJALENDAR of CLARENDON STATE 


PAPERS preserved in the BODLEIAN LIBRARY. Vol. ITI. 1655—1657. 
Edited by the Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A., under the direction of the 
Rey. H. O. Coxe, M.A., Bodley’s Librarian. 8vo. 14s. [This day. 


GAKUNTALA: a Sanskrit Drama in Seven 


Acts. By Katmasa. The Deva-Nagiri recension of the Text, Edited, 
with Literal English Translations of all the Metrical Passages, Schemes of 
the Metres, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by Monier WILLIAMS, 
D.C.L., Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford. Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. 
(This day. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 


NEW LIST. 
55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


Just published, scale 3 miles to an inch. 


LARGE-SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 


MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. In 24 sheets (sold separately), 
Constructed on the Basis of the Trigonometrical Survey. By ARRow- 
SMITH. 

On this Map, containing upwards of 125,000 names of Cities, Towns, Villages, &c., 
will be found laid down with great minuteness the various Hills, with their rami- 
fications (the heights of which are given), Rivers, with their adjuncts and tributaries, 
the main and bridle Roads, boundaries of Counties, Gentlemen’s Seats, Woods, 
Covers, &c., as well as the distance from London of all the great Towns. ‘The Rail. 
ways, with their names, and the names and positions of the Stations, are printed in 
red, thus making them very distinct. The Twenty-four Sheets of the Map, being 
sold separately, will be found extremely convenient and useful for Tourists. 

Size of each sheet, 20 inches by 28; plain, 1s. ; mounted in case, 2s. 6d, ; coloured, 
1s. 6d. ; mounted in case, 3s. 

Size of the complete Map, 114 inches by 128; plain, in case or portfolio, 25s, ; 
coloured, in case or portfolio, 38s.; mounted on cloth to fold, in case, coloured, 
£4 4s.; on canvas, roller, and varnished, £4 14s. 6d« ; on spring roller, £9 9s. 

Portions of the Map, forming excellent district Maps, are also to be had, coloured 
and mounted on rollers, varnished, from 25s. to £2 10s. 

Any Sheet or number of Sheets, to form special Maps, can be supplied mounted to 
order, in case or on rollers. 

Catalogues containing Index Map may be had on application, or by post for One 

tamp., 

Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 6s. 


. r 
THROUGH NORWAY with a KNAPSACK. 
New and Improved Edition. With Notes on Recent Changes suggested 
by a Recent Revisit. By W. Marriev WituiAms, F.R.A.S., F.C.S, 
Author of “The Fuel of the Sun,” &c. &c. 


Fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece and 6 Maps, cloth, 5s. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE tothe ISLE of WIGHT. 
By H. J. Jenkrnson, F.R.G.S., &c., Author of “ Practical Guide to the 
English Lake District,” “ Practical Guide to the Isle of Man,” “ Prac- 
tical Guide to Carlisle, Gilsland, Roman Wall, and Neighbourhood,” 
&e. [Nearly ready. 

Also, SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGIIT, 
with 2 Maps, 2s. 


Fifth Edition, fep. 8vo. with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, cloth, 6s. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. By H. J. Jenkinson, F.R.GS., &c., Author of 
“Practical Guide to the Isle of Wight,” “ Practical Guide ‘to the Isle 
of Man,” “ Practical Guide to Carlisle, Gilsland, Roman Wall, and 

Neighbourhood.” 

The Sections separately, each 1s. Gd. 

KESWICK. With Map. Second Edition. 

WINDERMERE and LANGDALE. With 2 Maps. Second Edition. 

GRASMERE and ULLSWATER. With 2 Maps. 

CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and WASTWATER. With 3 Maps. 

Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT. With Map, Is. 6d. . 


By the same Author, fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. 


Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. 
Fep.-8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 5s. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to CARLISLE, 
GILSLAND, ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE. With Map, 2s. 


Fep. 8vo. with Map and 2 Plans, limp cloth, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the COUNTY of 
KENT. Containing full Information concerning all its favourite 
Places of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland. By G. Puurs 
Bevan, F.G.S. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


BRITISH BANKING STATISTICS; with 


Remarks on the Bullion Reserve, and Non-Legal-Tender Note Circula- 
tion of the United Kingdom. By Joun Dun, General Manager of 
Parr’s Banking Company, Limited. 


Scale, 40 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


TURKEY in EUROPE, including the Arch’ 


pelago, Greece, the Ionian Islands, and the South part of Dalmatia. 
By J. Anrowsmirn. Sheet, coloured, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 160 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


RUSSIA.—MAP of the ACQUISITIONS of 
RUSSIA in EUROPE and CENTRAL ASIA, since the Accession of 
Peter I. rm 1876. By J. ARRowsmitu. Sheet, coloured, 8s. ; mounted 
in case, 5s. 


Seale, 109 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 15. 


CENTRAL ASIA—MAP of CENTRAL 


ASIA. Constructed from the latest English and Russian Documents. 
By Joun Arrowsmitu. With Additions and Corrections to the 
Present Time. Extending from Peshawur, in India, to Orenburg, on 
the limits of European Russia; and from Teheran, in Persia, to 
Chugucdak, on the frontier of China, including all the recent English 
and Russian Explanatory and Military Surveys, &c. &c. Coloured 
sheet, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Figure Painting, Landscape Painters, Portrait and Miniature Painters, Painters on a Rasenshs Painters of Flowers, Fruit, Animals, and 
Still Life; Humorous Designers, & 


ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss Eten C. CLaytox, Author of “ Queens of Song,” 
&ec. 2 vols. 8vo. 303. * Contains much interesting information as well as pleasant reading.’ »_ siandara. 
THE GREAT CANAL: its History, Opponents, Struggles, &c. 


THE GREAT CANAL at SUEZ: its Political, Engineering, and Financial History. By 
Now ready. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &c, 30s. 
“ A bright clear narrative of the whole transaction.”—Daily Telegraph. | ** Will have an enduring interest.”—Court Journal, 
* The book is not only instructive, but eminently readable.”—Pall Mall rer 


Morals of the Eighteenth Century, Gambling and Gallantry, Singular Wagers 


THE LIFE of THOMAS LORD LYTTELTON (known as “The Wicked Lord Lyttelton ”)- 


By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ The Old Showman,” “ Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” “ Lives of the Conjurors,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


“Ts thoroughly readable. ”—World. | “‘A biographical work of more than ordinary interest.”—Court Journal. 
“Mr. Frost deserves much credit for making such good use of his materials.”—Graphic. 


The Golden Age, An Asian Mystery, Wooing Under Difficulties, The Danger of Dreaming, Incredible, &c. &c. 


VAGRANT VERSES and a PLAY. By George Staunton Brownpre. 1 vol. with Illustra- 


tions by Wallace, Mackay, and the Author, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


MY OWN CHILD. By Frorence Marryat, Author of “ Love’s Conflict,” “Prey of the 


Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owew Bracxsurn, Author of “ The Quest of the Heir,” 


“ Philosopher Push,” “ Dean Swift’s Ghost,” &c. 3 vols. 


THEREBY HANGS a TALE. 3y Gzorce Manvitzz Ferny, Author of “ Ship Ahoy,” “ Bent, 


Not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 


FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs. A. B. Cuurcn. 3 vols. 
CHETWYND CALVERLEY. By Wirtr1am Harrison Arnswortu, Author of “ Old St. 


Paul's,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Jonny Saunpers, Author of “ Hirell,” “ Abel Drake’s 


Wife,” ‘‘ Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayye Rerp, Author of “ Lost Lenore,” “The 


White Gauntlet,” &e. 3 vols. 


EUNICE. By Mrs. Junius Pornock, Author of “ Lissadel,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘VERTS; or, the Three Creeds. By the Rev. C. M. Davies, D.D., Author of “Orthodox,” 


Unorthodox, Heterodox,” and Mystic London.” 3 vols. 


GERALD MARLOWE’S WIFE. By J. C. Ayrton, Author of “A Scotch Wooing.” 3 vols. 
PLAYING for LOVE. By Exzren C. Crayroy, Author of “ English Female Artists,” 


“ Queens of Song,” &c. 3 vols. 


MORLEY ASHTON: a Story of the Sea. “Sy James Grant, Author of “ The Romance of 


War,” &c. 3 vols. 


ESTELLA: a Novel. . By Erma. 2 vols. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF 


ORTHODOX and UNORTHODOX LONDON. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davis, D.D. 


2 vols. each 6s. 
The above will sae mg the whole of. the chapters relating to the above subjects that are contained in the First and Second Series of each of the above works in 
their more expensive form. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
AMUSING, ENTERTAINING, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 
A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. May Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous Stories of Magicians, { Origin of Fairs, the Bearded Woman, the Flying heed a 


Conjurors, Phantoms, Apparitions, Transformations, Sor- Female Hercules, the Fire-Eater, Dwarf: 
AGNES FLEMING, Author of * A Terrible Secret,” “ The cerers, Visions, J ugglers, Clairvoyants, Optical Delusions, : - my 
Sister eCrime &e. bound, &e. THE OLD SHOWMAN. and OLD 
page Illustration and Vign ‘ow ready. THE LIVES of th CONJURORS. B LONDON FAIRS. By Tuomas Frost, Author of 
“Such a mad marriage was before.”_SHAKSPEARE. e 
“Mrs. Fleming's sensational title will not disappoint those Tomas Author of “Cireus Life and Circits Circus Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol. crown 8v0. 
who have a taste for wonders. ""—A thenccum. Celebrities,” The Old Showman and the Old London “ We have to thank him for a most le volume, full 
Fairs,” &e. 1 vol. crown 8vo. . of aay and pleasant information. All who are interested 
“ Our readers will see that the author has provided an im- | in theatrical matters should read it at once.” 


—Era. 

FATED to be FREE. By JEAN INGELOW, mensé amount of entertainment for them. No work upon “One of the most amusing books of the season.”"— Guardian. 
Author of Of the Skelligs,” &c. Handsomely bound, we have seen is so full of amusement and in- 
containing 24 Full-page Illustrations and Vignette. wFledaamas 


le deserves the credit his purpose success 
[Nowready. | suily."—Pall Mall Gazette. Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the Mitre 
; Coleridge 
and Charles Lamb at the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, 
is a poet as well-as a novelist—a rare but not impossible | C1owns, Riders, Acrobats, the Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, 
the book one to be Timex Watiys, Henalers, Sungcrs, TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, 
CIROUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELE- CONNECEED with 
Barnum, the Prince of Humba General Tom Thumb, BRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, Author of “The Old OUSES, CLUBS, 4 
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